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FOREWORD 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  pronounced  interest 
in  adult  education  in  New  Mexico.  Numerous  individuals, 
clubs,  and  organizations  have  been  working  in  the  field  and 
have  done  some  notable  pioneering,  particularly  in  the 
crafts.  Such  organizations  as  the  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tions, Woman's  Clubs,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  and  the 
higher  institutions  have  been  engaged  in  definite  programs 
of  adult  education.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  have  also  been 
conducting  night  schools  for  adults. 

All  of  this  activity  has  led  to  the  feeling  that  some  sort 
of  co-operative  effort  and  program  by  all  of  the  agencies 
working  in  adult  education  should  be  worked  out.  To  this 
end  the  State  Department  of  Education  through  Mr.  H.  R. 
Rodgers,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  called 
this  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  problems 
of  adult  education.  The  University  of  New  Mexico  offered 
its  buildings  and  equipment  for  the  conference. 

These  proceedings  are  published  for  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  acquainting  those  who  could  not  attend  the  confer- 
ence of  what  took  place  and  of  inviting  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  in  the  program. 
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FIRST  SESSION 
Sam  G.  Bratton,  Chairman 

Sam  G.  Bratton,  Chairman: 

I  am  here  this  morning  to  present  the  speakers.  However,  I  will 
take  occasion  to  say  that  I  think  the  work  at  hand  is  most  important 
and  I  am  gratified  at  being  with  you  at  this  time.  Dr.  Zimmerman 
will  bring  you  the  address  of  welcome. 

Dr.  James  F.  Zimmerman,  President  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico: 

Our  state  superintendent,  Mr.  Rodgers,  is  on  the  program  to  set 
forth  the  purposes  of  this  conference.  We  are  a  few  minutes  behind 
schedule  in  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  I  want  those  who  have 
prepared  papers  on  the  program  to  have  all  the  time  possible  so  I  will 
be  brief. 

This  conference  is  due  to  the  foresight  and  the  leadership  of  our 
state  superintendent,  Mr.  Rodgers.  It  is  by  his  request  that  the 
conference  is  held  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  I  think  Super- 
intendent Rogers  sees  in  this  adult  education  movement  a  very  large 
meaning  for  education  as  a  whole.  The  public  school  program  of  the 
state  and  the  higher  educational  program  are  to  be  helped  and  have 
greater  strength  by  the  study  that  we  are  to  make  at  this  conference 
on  the  place  of  adult  education  in  the  educational  program  of  New 
Mexico. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Bryson,  who  is  Professor  of 
Education  at  Columbia  University,  and  who  has  just  come  from 
Denver  where  he  has  been  attending  conferences  pertinent  to  the 
one  here  on  adult  education.  Superintendent  Rodgers  did  not  feel  that 
we  had  enough  information  on  what  was  being  done  in  the  country  or 
even  in  our  own  state  to  form  a  program  for  our  state.  However,  we 
hope  that  there  will  be  a  statewide  program  developed  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent. 

I  believe  that  we  could  all  get  together  and  put  on  a  real  program. 
I  believe  that  those  engaged  in  college  and  public  school  work  are 
going  to  learn  a  great  many  things  on  the  value  of  adult  education. 
I  see  an  expanding  program  of  education  in  America  being  built;  one 
that  is  constantly  improving. 

This  is  an  important  conference  and  I  am  happy  to  welcome  all 
you  members  and  delegates. 

Judge  Bratton : 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  enjoy  a  short,  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  purpose  of  the  conference.     It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
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at  this  time  Mr.  H.  R.  Rodgers,  who  is  our  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

H.  R.  Rodgers,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction: 

Dr.  Zimmerman  was  quite  generous  when  he  gave  me  credit  for 
this  meeting.  I  think  Dr.  Zimmerman  was  responsible  for  it  himself. 
However,  I  do  think  adult  education  is  a  problem  which  demands  our 
immediate  attention,  one  in  which  all  educators  should  be  vitally 
interested.  In  New  Mexico,  as  in  no  other  state,  the  field  is  ripe  for 
harvest  and  the  harvest  is  abundant.  We  must  set  ourselves  to  the 
task  before  us.  I  shall  try  to  state  briefly  in  four  minutes  what,  to 
me,  should  be  the  purpose  of  this  conference. 

When  I  think  of  adult  education,  I  don't  think  of  teaching  adults 
in  New  Mexico  to  read  and  write.  Of  course,  this  should  be  taught 
but,  to  me,  adult  education  means  something  broader.  To  me  adult 
education  would  have  an  economic  side,  a  cultural  side,  social  side,  and 
spiritual  and  moral  side.  The  purpose  of  this  conference  should  be 
to  discover  the  possibilities  of  adult  education  in  New  Mexico,  but  I 
think  that  first  we  have  to  define  the  problem.  Next  we  must  know 
how  to  begin  to  set  up  a  program.  We  must  have  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  adult  education  in 
New  Mexico.    That  is  the  purpose  of  the  conference. 

We  should  attempt  to  determine  what  is  being  done  by  different 
agencies  in  the  state.  There  are  eight  or  ten  agencies  at  work  in  New 
Mexico  on  this  problem  of  adult  education,  but  no  one  knows  what 
the  other  is  doing.  We  should  be  able  to  determine,  if  possible,  what 
is  being  done.  After  defining  the  problem  the  next  step  is  to  find  out 
what  is  being  done. 

Next  we  should  attempt  to  set  up  a  program  to  co-ordinate  the 
various  agencies  now  at  work.  We  should  get  together  on  a  common 
level.     There  should  be  a  means  to  co-ordinate  our  efforts. 

Last  but  not  least,  after  defining  the  problem,  after  knowing  what 
is  being  done  and  making  an  attempt  to  co-ordinate  with  the  various 
agencies,  I  would  try  to  get  some  outside  agencies  into  New  Mexico — 
as  we  have  always  done — and  I  think  perhaps  we  could  do  something. 
To  my  mind,  briefly,  that  would  state  the  purpose  of  this  conference. 

Judge  Bratton : 

Our  next  speaker  comes  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  state.  When 
I  first  knew  him  he  was  complying  with  the  homestead  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  teaching  school  at  the  same  time.  I  was  in  hot 
quest  of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  cases  or  any  other  way  I  could  make 
a  living.     I  couldn't  begin  to  tell  you  all  our  experiences.     I  will  tell 
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this  story  of  the  lawyer  that  fell  out  of  the  window  and  by  a  miracle 
escaped  with  his  life.  Later  some  of  his  friends  asked:  "John,  as 
you  were  hurling'  downward  didn't  you  think  of  all  the  mean,  bad, 
ugly  things  you  had  done  in  your  life?"  "No,"  answered  John,  "I 
didn't  have  time.     I  only  fell  twenty-three  stories." 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  J.  M.  Bickley, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Clovis. 

The  Public  Schools  and  Adult  Education 

J.  M.  Bickley 

I.  Need  of  adult  education  in  New  Mexico 

Adult  education  is  new  to  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico 
only  in  words.  For  many  years  in  our  entire  country,  both  through 
the  schools  and  otherwise,  adult  education  has  been  given,  but  we  have 
often  used  other  names  for  it.  Only  recently  the  federal  government 
has  set  up  a  program  of  adult  education  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
public  schools.  This  program  is  not  only  for  the  illiterate  and  those 
on  relief,  but  for  the  population  as  a  whole.  "Adult  education  has 
as  its  purpose,  not  only  to  teach  men  and  women  how  to  do  things 
which  they  have  not  been  doing,  but  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  teach- 
ing them  how  to  do  better  the  things  which  they  have  been  doing." 
When  we  come  to  think  of  this  as  adult  education  the  needs  are 
limitless. 

II.  Condition  of  New  Mexico  public  schools  at  the  present  time 

Many  of  our  schools  are  crowded  with  thirty-five  to  forty  in  high 
school  classes  and  fifty  to  seventy  in  grade  school  classes.  In  the 
last  few  days  we  have  been  told  that,  even  with  this  crowded  condi- 
tion, our  finances  are  a  million  dollars  short.  However,  these  condi 
tions  will  not  excuse  the  public  school  teachers  from  assuming  their 
part  of  the  obligations  of  putting  across  an  adult  educational  program. 
To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  teachers  will  not  be  looking  for  excuses 
but  will  accept  these  responsibilities  enthusiastically  and  whole- 
heartedly. 

III.  What  the  public  schools  of  other  states  are  doing 

In  initiating  a  new  program,  such  as  the  adult  educational  pro- 
gram, we  cannot  do  in  the  beginning  what  other  states  are  doing  after 
they  have  had  some  years  of  experience. 

During  the  past  year  Alabama,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a  large 
degree,  have  carried  on  their  adult  educational  program  through  their 
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state  departments  of  education.     The  funds  have  been  provided  by 

their  school  districts,  counties,  states,  and  federal  government.  In 
each  of  these  states  teachers  of  adult  education,  in  addition  to  the 
training  required  to  teach  children,  are  required  to  take  special  courses 
for  teaching  adults.  The  colleges  and  universities  of  these  states 
are  now  offering  such  courses.  These  courses  set  up  different 
approaches,  methods,  techniques,  hours,  subject  matter,  and  objec- 
tives, and  we  are  expecting  different  results  from  those  which  we 
expect  in  our  work  with  children. 

IV.     What  the  ptcblic  schools  may  do  in  adult  education   even  with 
their  limited  facilities 

A.  Public  school  teachers  of  New  Mexico  can  and  will  assist  in 
laying  a  foundation  for  this  important  adult  education  program.  To 
do  this,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  necessary  first  to  convince  themselves  (1)  of  a 
definite  need  for  such  education;  (2)  that  special  training  is  needed 
for  teaching  adult  classes;  (3)  that  definite  provisions  must  be  made 
for  this  training;  (4)  that  the  sympathy,  support,  and  direction  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  our  state  must  be  secured  for  this  program  of 
training;  (5)  that  financial  aid  from  the  federal  government  must  be 
sought  for  this  special  preparation  of  adult  teachers. 

B.  The  teaching  force  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Mexico,  with 
our  public  school  buildings  and  equipment,  can  begin  their  work  the 
first  of  September  and  obtain  this  special  training  as  we  go  along, 
provided  we  do  not  adopt  a  program  that  is  too  elaborate.  Our  school 
buildings  are  closed  too  many  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and  our  special 
equipment  is  idle  many  hours  of  the  school  day.  A  program  set  up 
by  taking  hold  of  the  groups  and  facilities,  which  are  now  at  our 
command,  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  work  into  an  ideal  program. 
Some  of  the  possibilities: 

1.  Small  groups  of  adults,  who  are  now  interested  in  art  and 
music,  with  a  little  thought  and  direction  on  the  part  of  some  teacher, 
will  be  able  to  be  combined  and  the  larger  group  be  directed  by  one  of 
their  own  number. 

2.  Our  vocational  classrooms  could  be  opened  for  adult  groups, 
giving  instructions  in  farm  shop,  mechanical  drawing,  auto  repair 
work,  erosion  work,  cooking,  canning,  sewing,  review  of  typing,  and 
many  similar  activities. 

Many  of  these  classes  have  been  carried  on  in  a  general  way  in 
the  past.  However,  I  am  sure  we  can  do  more  of  it  and,  in  addition, 
we  can  add  to  these  groups  small  forum  groups,  those  interested  in 
more  or  less  the  same  line  of  work,  clerks,  young  men  and  women  in 
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different  professions,  young  women  working  in  homes,  prospective 
stenographers,  and  recreational  directors.  In  almost  all  of  this  work 
the  big  task  for  the  teacher  will  be  not  to  get  out  on  a  limb  but  to  let 
the  community  know  what  opportunities  the  public  schools  have  to 
offer  and  that  school  authorities  want  not  only  the  children  but  the 
adu'ts  of  the  community  to  use  the  buildings  and  equipment.  And 
most  of  all  we  must  get  across  to  the  community  the  fact  that 
regular  public  school  teachers  are  willing  to  give  freely  and  liberally 
of  their  time  and  energy  in  carrying  on  the  adult  program. 

Chairman  Bratton: 

I  am  sure  we  enjoyed  that  address.  I  am  particularly  glad  that 
Mr.  Bickley  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have 
something  new  to  make  a  program.  We  can  build  a  program  on  what 
we  have  now  to  work  with. 

An  important  factor  at  this  occasion  is  to  make  certain  that 
adults  can  learn — to  know  of  their  ability  to  learn.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Ballenger  will  discuss  that  subject  this  morning  in  a  way  that 
will  make  that  subject  worth  while. 

I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  H.  L.  Ballenger,  of  the 
New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas,  who  will  discuss  "The 
Ability  of  Adults  to  Learn." 

The  Ability  of  Adults  to  Learn 

H.  L.  Ballenger,  Ph.D.,  New  Mexico  Normal  University 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  have  a  common  understanding  of 
the  term  "learning"  before  we  consider  the  relationship  which  adults 
might  have  to  the  learning  process.  All  learning  recognizes  some 
change  in  the  one  who  learns.  Behavior  is  modified  because  of  learn- 
ing. These  modifications  may  be  of  three  kinds:  (1)  The  perfecting 
or  strengthening  of  certain  forms  of  behavior  already  present,  (2) 
the  use  of  already  established  behavior  in  connection  with  new  prob- 
lems or  situations  related  to  them,  or  (3)  the  developing  of  new  forms 
of  behavior  in  responding  to  either  old  or  new  situations.  To  illus- 
trate, you  may  know  how  to  skate,  play  tennis,  or  sing,  but  we  speak 
of  learning  how  to  do  these  things  better  when  the  process  leads  to 
greater  perfection.  In  another  sense,  we  refer  to  learning  the  use  of 
percentage  when  we  bring  to  our  aid  previously  learned  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 
The  third  type  of  behavior  modification  might  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ring to  any  of  the  many  problems  arising  in  the  course  of  one's  day. 
Some  of  these  problems  are  old   situations  which,   for  the   sake   of 
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variety,  call  for  a  new  form  of  behavior  on  our  part  and  others  are 
entirely  new  situations  which  require  a  new  form  of  behavior  for 
their  solution. 

We  commonly  recognize  two  distinct  types  of  learning,  those 
which  require  practice  or  repetition,  as  in  the  acquisition  of  skills, 
and  those  which  require  the  gaining  of  insight  as  in  the  acquisition  of 
organized  knowledge,  and  the  noting  of  relationships  of  various  sorts. 
Both  types  are  probably  present  in  most  learning  situations,  though 
in  varying  degrees.  We  might  call  the  first  type  skill-learning  and 
the  second  type,  knowledge-learning. 

We  usually  speak  of  two  factors  as  having  an  influence  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  learning  process  and  as  we  discuss  our  topic  of  the 
ability  of  adults  to  learn  we  will  need  to  keep  both  factors  consciously 
before  us.  The  two  factors  are  intelligence  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  devised  to  so  organize  the  material  to  be  learned  and  the 
nervous  system  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the  learning  process  that 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  can  be  secured. 

There  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  developing  within  the 
last  few  years  regarding  the  ability  of  adults  to  learn  in  relation  to 
the  first  factor  because  of  a  controversial  issue  over  the  age  at  which 
intelligence  ceases  to  develop.  We  have  all  heard  it  said  that  we 
should  "train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  that  "as  a  twig  is 
bent  so  grows  the  tree,"  "you  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks," 
and  other  such  sayings,  which  have  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  mind  of  the  adult  is  so  fixed  and  development  so  complete  that 
further  learning  is  impossible.    This  reflects  one  point  of  view. 

This  concept  was  also  somewhat  strengthened  at  the  time  of  the 
World  War  by  the  interpretations  which  were  placed  upon  the  results 
of  the  army  testing  at  that  time.  Because  the  mean  mental  age  of 
nearly  100,000  white  recruits  was  approximately  13  years  on  the  army 
Alpha  and  Beta  examinations,  and  because  the  mean  mental  age  of 
653  unselected  white  enlisted  men  was  13.4  years  on  an  abbreviated 
Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Scale,  it  has  been  widely  assumed  that  the 
growth  of  intelligence  ceases,  on  the  average,  about  the  13th  or  14th 
year.  We  find  some  psychologists  taking  a  similar  point  of  view 
also,  basing  their  opinions  usually  upon  the  results  of  intelligence 
tests.  Terman  places  the  age  of  cessation  of  mental  growth  at  15  or 
16;  Doll  says  13  or  14;  Brooks  says  15;  and  Whipple  merely  states, 
"early  adolescence."  It  would  appear  that  some  of  these  estimates  at 
least  are  erroneous  because,  as  we  study  the  norms  of  group  intelli- 
gence tests,  we  can  see  mental  growth  continuing  well  on  toward  the 
late  teens.  They  fail  to  give  any  support  to  the  view  that  intelli- 
gence ceases  to  grow  after  the  chronological  age  of  13  or  14  years. 
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Whether  we  take  intelligence  test  norms,  or  scores  made  by  different 
individuals  at  the  various  ages,  or  better  still,  retest  the  same  individ- 
uals, as  Baldwin,  Brooks,  Doll,  Johnson,  Kuhlmann,  and  Thorndike 
have  done,  the  results  consistently  point  to  the  conclusion,  which  is 
also  in  accord  with  critical  common-sense  observation,  that  mental 
growth  continues  at  least,  on  the  average,  until  the  late  teens.  Neither 
does  this  point  of  view  seem  to  contradict  the  army  testing  evidence 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  for  it  will  be  quite  clear,  I  am  sure, 
upon  further  thought,  that  the  army  test  results  cannot  be  expected  to 
show  the  chronological  age  at  which  the  individual  ceases  to  grow  in 
intelligence.  All  we  can  say  with  assurance  is  that  according  to  the 
army  tests,  the  average  mental  age  of  the  general  population  at  the 
close  of  adolescence  is  probably  13  or  14  years,  but  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  this  tells  us  nothing  of  the  chronological  age  at  which 
mental  growth  ceases. 

The  opposite  point  of  view  is,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthened 
when  we  retest  adolescents  in  broad  and  narrow,  simple  or  complex 
mental  functions  or  in  a  composite  of  many  quite  dissimilar  intellec- 
tual tasks,  and  find  the  evidence  consistent  and  reliable,  and  clearly 
indicating  mental  growth  at  least  until  the  late  teens.  But  why  should 
we  consider  intellectual  growth  as  ceasing  even  at  that  age?  Brooks 
strikes  at  a  vital  thought  in  this  connection  when  he  writes,  "On  the 
basis  of  observation,  it  seems  quite  true  that  the  man  of  25  or  30  can 
plan  more  effectively;  that  he  can  reason  better  on  complex  problems 
involving  a  diversity  of  events,  people,  motives  and  abstract  rela- 
tionships; that  he  can  manage  himself  and  his  affairs  more  efficiently; 
that  he  has  greater  power  of  adjusting  himself  to  increasingly  complex 
situations;  and  that  he  possesses  these  highly  significant  abilities  in 
greater  measure  than  at  15.  We  see  no  reason  for  believing,"  he  says, 
"that  these  greater  capacities  are  due  merely  to  either  the  greater 
number  of  experiences  or  a  greater  familiarity  with  life  situations, 
whereas  the  increase  in  scores  on  stock  intelligence  tests  up  to  the  age 
of  15  is  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  growth  of  intelligence;  but  rather 
do  we  believe  that  the  increase  of  the  former  represents  an  augment- 
ing of  that  power  of  handling  complex  affairs  or  situations  which  is 
called  intelligence.  Furthermore,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  any 
increase  after  age  20  in  abilities  of  the  sort  just  mentioned  must  be 
included  as  evidence  of  the  growth  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  any 
increase  in  the  ability  to  solve  arithmetical  problems,  memorize  digits, 
give  relatively  narrow  school  information,  define  words,  give  opposites, 
make  substitutions,  or  do  any  of  the  other  tasks  of  the  present-day 
intelligence  examinations." 
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Thorndike  also  strikes  at  the  same  idea  when  he  writes  that, 
"the  verbal  and  mathematical  tasks  which  bulk  so  largely  in  these 
examinations  (referring  to  the  intelligence  tests)  may  be  more 
like  those  which  occupy  the  intellects  of  children  from  5  to  15,  than 
those  which  occupy  the  intellects  of  young  people  from  15  to  25 
or  those  which  occupy  the  intellects  of  men  and  women  from  25  to  35," 
and  he  notes  further  that  the  development  of  specialized  abilities 
may  begin  their  rapid  rise  in  altitude  at  the  age  when  abilities  meas- 
ured by  our  tests  almost  cease  to  improve.  We  seem  to  yet  be  in  the 
stage  of  using  instruments  which  have  been  developed  and  standard- 
ized for  children.  It  might  be  that  to  do  justice  to  adult  intelligence 
we  will  need  to  devise  new  measuring  instruments.  We  are  thus 
inclined  to  take  the  position  that  as  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  the 
adult  should  have  at  least  as  much  ability  to  learn  as  he  ever  had,  and 
possibly  more. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  other  factor  essential  to  efficient  learning; 
the  conditions  under  which  learning  takes  place  most  effectively.  This 
question  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of  study  and  a  number  of  experi- 
ments conducted  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  answer  to  it.  Grow- 
ing out  of  these  investigations  we  find  that  generally  speaking  there 
are  three  very  good  rules  to  follow  in  striving  to  effectively  learn 
anything.  They  are  especially  appropriate  in  the  case  of  skill-learning 
and  with  special  modifications  can  also  be  made  to  apply  in  learning 
of  the  knowledge  type.  These  rules  briefly  stated  are:  (1)  So  arrange 
the  nervous  system  that  it  will  easily  receive  the  impressions  to  be 
given  and  thus  be  affected  by  them;  (2)  repeat  the  impressions  with 
sufficient  frequency  and  intensity  that  they  will  be  lasting  and  (3) 
let  the  effect  of  the  impressions  be  satisfying  and  not  annoying  to 
the  individual. 

Experiments  have  indicated  that  interest,  a  realization  of  the 
value  of  the  experience,  motivation  of  some  sort  involving  definite 
purposes,  plans,  and  ideals  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved,  are  highly 
important  for  the  learning  process.  Without  this  motivation  one  is 
not  likely  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  give  attention  and  put  forth 
effort.  The  sort  of  effort  needed  for  effective  learning  is  not  a  blind 
straining  for  results,  but  a  focussing  of  attention  and  directing  of 
energy  which  will  result  in  vivid  and  intense  impressions  during  the 
learning  activity.  Clear-cut  purposes  or  goals  for  the  learning 
activity,  a  strong  desire  to  attain  the  goal,  and  a  definite  plan  of 
attack,  based  upon  an  understanding  of  what  is  to  be  learned  and  what 
are  the  steps  necessary  to  reach  the  goal  are,  then,  some  of  the  prime 
requisites  for  effective  learning.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  adult  usually 
is  better  equipped  with  this  essential  to  the  learning  process  than  is 
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the  child,  and  no  one  will  deny  the  ability  of  the  normal  child  to  learn. 

The  second  rule  needs  little  comment  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  skills  cannot  be  learned  or  acquired  without  sufficient 
repetition  or  practice  being  provided.  Mere  repetition,  however,  is 
inadequate.  There  must  be  along  with  it  the  first  principle  mentioned 
or  a  recognition  of  the  need  and  value  of  the  practice  which  again 
appears  to  be  more  often  present  in  the  life  of  the  adult  than  of  the 
child. 

Experiments  have  also  suggested  that  satisfaction  in  the  form  of 
enjoyment  of  the  learning  activity  itself,  and  of  a  sense  of  success  in 
making  progress  toward  or  reaching  predetermined  goals  greatly 
facilitate  learning.  Rewards  of  various  sorts  and  recognition  of  the 
success  by  others  may  also  serve  as  motives  for  further  efforts.  Our 
correspondence  schools  have  been  thriving  upon  the  registration  of 
adults  because  the  latter  have  sometimes  been  known  to  receive  recog- 
nition from  employers  in  the  way  of  increased  salaries  for  the  success- 
ful completion  of  certain  courses. 

The  other  type  of  learning,  that  of  knowledge-learning,  can  follow 
the  same  rules  with  an  additional  requirement  calling  for  insight. 
This  means  that  before  insight  can  be  expected  a  large  number  of 
skills  and  experiences  must  have  registered  on  the  nervous  system  and 
become  usable  in  gaining  the  insight.  The  linking  of  only  one  response 
with  one  stimulus  narrowly  limits  any  learning  situation.  In  knowl- 
edge-learning it  is  important  to  associate  each  new  idea  with  as  many 
previously  acquired  ideas  as  possible  and  to  utilize  the  new  meanings 
thus  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  thinking  about  related  problems. 
Information  thus  becomes  dynamic  and  useful.  Here  again,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  adulthood,  with  its  wealth  of  experiences  and  acquired 
skills  present,  has  a  decided  advantage  over  earlier  periods  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  for  learning  of  this  type  to  take  place. 

Now  turning  specifically  to  the  question  of  adult  learning,  let  us 
review  a  bit  of  evidence  that  has  been  furnished  conceiming  it.  There 
is  considerable  literature  in  which  assertions  have  been  made  that 
after  adulthood  has  been  reached,  the  ability  to  learn  has  been  lost. 
As  mentioned  before,  even  in  relatively  recent  years  such  opinions 
have  been  expressed  by  respectable  writers.  But  to  Edward  L.  Thorn- 
dike  can  go  the  credit  for  recognizing  that  the  question  was  an  open 
one  and  following  this  recognition  with  a  wealth  of  experimentation 
designed  to  prove  its  validity  or  falsity.  I  feel,  then,  that  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  at  this  point  to  refer  briefly  to  Thorndike's  discus- 
sion as  presented  in  his  book,  "Adult  Learning." 

I  have  no  desire  to  present  a  long  array  of  statistics  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  have  no  desire  to  listen  to  such  a  presentation,  so  we 
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will  mutually  agree  that  this  form  of  punishment  will  not  be  meted 
out.  I  will  ask,  however,  that  you  realize  that  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  and  the  claims  made  in  the  following  statements  are  not  the 
result  of  theorizing,  but  that  statistical  evidence  is  available  in  sup- 
porting them. 

After  satisfactorily  proving  that  the  curves  representing  ability 
to  learn  among  various  ability  groups  from  low  to  high  were  nearly 
parallel,  Thorndike  pi*oceeded  to  compare  the  ability  of  different  age 
levels  to  learn  various  types  of  material.  He  presents  a  formidable 
array  of  types  of  learning  studied,  including  learning  to  write  with 
the  wrong  hand,  to  typewrite  and  use  shoi'thand,  a  new  language, 
arithmetical  skills,  a  number  of  high  school  subjects,  and  associate 
learning.  His  conclusions  in  these  cases  are  interesting.  He  says, 
"we  may  note  three  facts:  (1)  The  difference  in  rate  of  learning  be- 
tween old  and  young  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  differences 
within  either  group;  (2)  when  other  factors  than  age  are  equalized 
or  partialed  out,  the  influence  approaches  zero;  (3)  if  each  author  is 
given  equal  weight  we  have  an  equal  division  among  reports  of  superi- 
ority, inferiority,  and  equality  of  the  adult  learner  .  .  .  On  the  whole 
...  we  should  estimate  adult  ability  to  learn  as  very  close  to  that  of 
the  late  teens." 

Then  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  these  cases  the  past  learning  of 
adults  might  work  to  their  advantage,  experiments  were  devised  which 
would  measure  the  power  to  learn  in  entirely  new  situations  where 
past  learning  could  have  no  influence.  In  these  experiments  those  of 
the  younger  age  groups  did  much  better  than  the  adults,  which  tends 
to  support  the  point  of  view  that  as  far  as  sheer  modifiability  of  the 
nervous  system  is  concerned  the  young  have  an  advantage.  However, 
these  experiments  dealt  with  such  useless  materials  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  adults'  lack  of  interest  could  have  helped  to  account 
for  the  results.  Thorndike's  conclusion  on  the  matter  is,  "The  general 
tendency  from  all  our  experiments  is  for  an  inferiority  of  about  15 
per  cent  as  a  result  of  20  years  from  22  on.  Learning  representing 
an  approximation  to  sheer  modifiability  unaided  by  past  learning 
shows  considerable  more  inferiority  than  this.  Actual  learning  of 
such  things  as  adults  commonly  have  to  learn  shows  considerably 
less." 

Approaching  this  question  from  another  angle,  Thorndike  gave 
a  questionnaire  to  a  number  of  adults  by  which  their  testimonies  were 
secured  regarding  the  age  at  which  they  learned  various  things  or 
changed  their  opinions  on  several  questions.  A  summary  of  these 
testimonies  indicates  that,  "(1)  almost  anything  can  be  learned  at  any 
time  up  to  fifty,   (2)   the  experience  of  these  individuals  leads  them 
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to  expect  more  difficulty  in  learning  from  40  on  than  from  30  to  39, 
except  with  making  and  breaking  food-habits,  (3)  the  difficulty  ex- 
pected from  30  up  to  40  is  no  greater  than  from  childhood  or  adoles- 
cent years  in  the  case  of  intellectual  acquisition  pure  and  simple, 
and  (4)  in  general,  age  seems  to  them  to  influence  the  power  of 
intellectual  acquisition  very  much  less  than  it  influences  motor  skill." 
What  ever  advantage  appears  in  favor  of  the  young  in  such  learn- 
ing situations  as  appeared  in  these  experiments  can  be  attributed 
apparently  to  the  operation  of  some  of  the  principles  of  learning,  such 
as  the  attitude  of  satisfyingness  following  the  activity  discussed 
earlier  rather  than  real  ability  to  learn. 

The  question  now  arises,  "What  are  some  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  all  of  this  information  which  Thorndike  and  others  have  been 
gathering  upon  this  subject?"  Let  us  listen  to  him  again  as  he 
writes,  "In  general,  nobody  under  45  should  restrain  himself  from 
trying  to  learn  anything  because  of  a  belief  or  fear  that  he  is  too  old 
to  be  able  to  learn  it.  Nor  should  he  use  that  fear  as  an  excuse  for 
not  learning  anything  which  he  ought  to  learn.  If  he  fails  in  learn- 
ing it,  inability  due  directly  to  age  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,  be  the 
reason.  The  reason  will  commonly  be  one  or  more  of  these:  He  lacks 
and  always  has  lacked  the  capacity  to  learn  that  particular  thing. 
His  desire  to  learn  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  cause  him  to  give  proper 
attention  to  it.  The  ways  and  means  which  he  adopts  are  inadequate, 
and  would  have  been  at  any  age,  to  teach  him  that  thing.  He  has 
habits  or  ideas  or  other  tendencies  which  interfere  with  the  new  acqui- 
sition, and  which  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  alter. 

"In  general,  teachers  of  adults  of  age  25  to  45  should  expect  them 
to  learn  at  nearly  the  same  rate  and  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as 
they  would  have  learned  the  same  thing  at  15  or  20.  What  that  rate 
and  manner  will  be  depends  upon  the  general  intelligence  and  special 
capacities  of  the  individual,    be  he  child  or  adult." 

Thus  we  see  that,  theoretically,  the  adult  should  be  able  to  learn 
and,  in  the  light  of  Thorndike's  investigations,  we  can  add  with  assur- 
ance that,  in  real  learning  situations,  adults  have  the  ability  and  do 
actually  learn. 

Chairman  Bratton  : 

I  hope  that  the  span  of  adult  education  extends  longer  than  my 
experience  with  golf. 

The  invention  of  machinery  and  increased  production  have  pre- 
sented our  laborers  and  workers,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  with 
unusually  complicated  problems.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  a  member  of  that  group.  Mr.  Shingledecker,  chairman  of 
the  Albuquerque  Labor  Council,  will  speak  to  you  on  "Labor  and 
Adult  Education." 
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Labor  and  Adult  Education 

Lkon  Sni\i;i.Kiii.cKKK,  Chairman,  Albuquerque  Labor  Council 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  adult  education  and  its  rela- 
tion to  labor  and  more  especially  union  or  organized  labor,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  many  remarkable, 
unexpected,  and  sweeping  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  world 
during  the  past  decade.  Our  impressions  and  our  viewpoint  of  things 
have  undergone  considerable  tempering  in  our  relationship  with  one 
another  and  with  the  world  in  general. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  lad  who  knew  more  and  longer  words  and 
delivered  them  with  greater  emphasis  than  his  classmates  was  consid- 
ered the  brightest  man  in  college.     He  was  admired  by  all,  yet  pitied 
because  they  knew  he  was  headed  for  a  fall.     He  was  going  out  in  a 
real  world  of  science,  industry,  and  business,  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  but  the  duration  of  his  spoken  sentences.     We  heard  much 
about  the  failure  of  our  educational  institutions  to  properly  prepare 
those  who  completed  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  for  the  problems 
of  the  work  and  business  world  which  they  were  to  encounter  when 
they  stepped  down  from  the  platform  with  the  coveted  degree  they  had 
striven  so  hard  to  attain.     Not  uncommon  in  the  attempt  to  show  the 
deficiency  of  the  system  were  stories  such  as  the  one  told  about  Pat 
O'Haley  who,  upon  his  arrival  in  America,  had  made  application  for 
a  position  as  a  high  school  janitor.    However,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  was  advised  that  because  ot 
the  adverse  influence  he  might  exert  on  the  students  he  would  not  be 
hired.     Spending  considerable  time  hunting  a  job  without  any  success 
he  went  into  business.    After  several  years  the  business  had  expanded 
until  it  had  reached  the  magnitude  of  a  million  dollar  organization. 
O'Haley  decided  to  retire,  so  a  sale  of  the  business  was  arranged. 
When  the  papers  executing  the  contract  were  ready   O'Haley   said, 
"Excuse  me  please,  but  me  daughter  will  have  to  sign  for  me  for  I 
can  neither  read  nor  write."     Said  one  of  the  purchasers,  "You  have 
built  this  million  dollar  organization  without  any  education?     What 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  been  a  college  graduate?"    "Ah,"  said 
O'Haley,  "I'd  a  been  a  high  school  janitor." 

This  attitude  toward  our  educational  system  is  passing  and  one  of 
the  most  hopefu1.  signs  in  our  nation  today  is  the  movement  among 
adults  to  cultivate  themselves  in  the  field  of  learning,  to  things  and  to 
action. 

There  are  serious  things  to  do.  Does  any  man  doubt  the  great 
discontent  in  this  country?  Does  any  one  doubt  that  there  are  grounds 
and  justification  for  discontent?     Do  we  dare  stand  still?     Speaking 
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of  action  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  a  traveler  who  had  heard  of 
the  Florida  "cracker"  as  they  term  a  certain  ne'er-do-well  portion  of 
the  population  down  there.  When  passing  through  the  state  on  a 
train,  he  asked  some  one  to  point  out  a  "cracker"  to  him.  The  man 
asked  replied,  "Well,  if  you  see  something  off  in  the  woods  that  looks 
brown,  like  a  stump,  you  will  know  it  is  either  a  stump  or  a  'cracker'; 
if  it  moves,  it's  a  stump." 

Now,  movement  has  no  virtue  in  itself.  Life  does  not  consist  of 
eternally  running  to  a  fire.  There  is  no  virtue  in  going  anywhere 
unless  some  gain  or  contribution  is  made  by  beng  there.  The  direc- 
tion is  just  as  important  as  the  impetus  of  motion. 

May  we  pause  for  a  moment  to  state  that  we  feel  the  program  and 
course  of  study  not  only  for  adults  but  for  all  students  should  be  such 
that,  regardless  of  the  chosen  field  of  labor,  everyone  should  go  out 
instilled  with  the  desire  to  render  beneficial  service  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  with  the  zeal  and  determination  to  make  and  to  leave  his 
place  of  residence  a  better  and  more  desirable  community  for  this  and 
future  generations  to  live  in. 

Members  of  labor,  particularly  organized  labor,  have  realized  all 
this  by  reason  of  their  apprenticeship  and  experience.  The  learning 
of  a  trade  is  an  education  in  itself — an  education  for  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  hands,  an  education  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  an  education  in 
the  understanding  of  men.  Any  American,  whoever  he  is,  would 
be  better  for  such  an  education. 

Members  of  labor  realize  that  education  along  trade  lines  alone  is 
inadequate  and,  therefore,  appi'eciate  the  necessity  of  cultivating 
themselves  in  the  field  of  learning.  We  know  that,  quoting  Owen  D. 
Young,  "He  who  follows  a  course  of  learning,  investigating  as  he  goes, 
all  i-elated  things,  finds  culture,  unity  of  knowledge  and  grace  of  un- 
derstanding." It  matters  not  what  profession  or  trade  one  may 
engage  in  if  he  uses  it  as  an  approach  to  learning  he  emerges  at  length 
on  a  common  plane  of  understanding. 

With  the  ever  increasing  standards,  especially  in  the  number  of 
scholastic  credits  required  by  the  governmental  and  other  agencies  in 
order  to  obtain  employment,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  more  complete  and 
more  easily  accessible  course  of  study  should  be  made  possible  for 
those  who,  for  various  reasons,  were  unable  to  complete  their  grade, 
high  school,  and  college  training  in  their  youth.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  our  laboring  people  who  would  appreciate  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportuninty  to  obtain  their  A.B.  degree  if  such  course  of 
action  could  be  made  possible  for  them. 
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(II  airman  Bratton: 

I  know  that  you  are  anxious  to  hear  the  next  address.  I  shall 
consume  very  little  of  the  time.  The  speaker  served  as  director  of 
Adult  Education  in  California,  now  holds  the  position  of  Professor  of 
Education  in  Columhia  University,  and  is  very  aptly  qualified  to  bring 
you  the  address  you  are  anxious  to  hear. 

Dr.  Lyman  Bryson  will  speak  to  you  now. 

Address 

Lyman  Bryson,  Professor  of  Education,  Columbia  University 

We  ought  to  begin  by  defining  adult  education  but  that  is  a  very 
difficult  thing  to  do.  For  a  working  definition,  we  can  say  that  adult 
education  is  whatever  anyone  does  for  his  own  intellectual  improve- 
ment, provided  going  to  school  is  not  his  main  business.  We  cannot 
depend  upon  age  limits  because  we  must  include  some  people  as 
young  as  sixteen  who  are  at  work  but  continuing  their  education,  and 
exclude  much  older  college  students. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  people  who  think  that  the  only  need 
for  adult  education  is  for  those  who  never  had  a  chance  in  their 
youth  or  for  people  whose  early  school  experiences  were  unsuccessful. 
We  do  want  to  help  those  who  have  never  had  a  minimum  of  school- 
ing but  adult  education  is  most  emphatically  not  an  attempt  to  put 
people  through  school  a  second  time  to  see  if  it  will  take  when  the 
dose  is  repeated. 

It  is  not  a  new  idea  in  the  world.  Most  people  leading  worthwhile 
lives  have  kept  up  their  intellectual  interests.  Most  great  civilizations 
have  been  characterized  by  curiosity  and  openmindedness.  What  was 
it  they  said  of  the  people  of  Athens?  That  they  were  always  eager 
after  new  things.  It  is  note-worthy  that  almost  all  of  the  great 
teachers  who  have  profoundly  moved  mankind  have  addressed  their 
teaching  to  grown  men  and  women. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have  a  renewed  interest  in  this 
movement  and  are  setting  up  new  agencies  to  provide  people  with 
learning  opportunities.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place,  anyone  who  is  equipped  to  live  in  the  present  world  has 
to  learn  a  good  deal.  The  things  that  have  to  be  known  by  every- 
body are  more  complicated  as  our  civilization  develops.  The  second 
reason  is,  that  the  world  changes  very  fast  and  we  must  constantly 
be  adapting  ourselves  to  new  things. 

On  the  first  point,  we  realize  that  what  our  children  are  now 
learning  is  a  body  of  knowledge  which  was  not  accessible  to  anybody 
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when  we  went  to  school  ourselves.  Any  girl  or  boy  in  high  school  now 
knows  more  about  the  physical  nature  of  the  universe  than  even  the 
greatest  scientists  knew  when  his  parents  went  to  school  and,  of 
course,  most  of  our  adult  population  never  went  to  high  school.  Sev- 
enth grade  training  is  about  the  American  average  and  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  have  a  population  of  high  school  graduates. 

On  the  second  point,  even  if  we  had  put  everybody  through  high 
school  in  the  past,  most  of  the  things  they  learned  would  be  of  ques- 
tionable value  now.  There  are,  of  course,  what  we  call  "tool  sub- 
jects." There  are  also,  no  doubt,  eternal  truths,  although  I'm  not 
quite  sure  what  they  are.  The  main  point  is,  that  education  is  not  only 
not  as  simple  as  it  used  to  be,  it  is  also  not  so  static.  We  must  con- 
stantly be  readapting  ourselves  to  technological  and  industrial  changes 
which  bring  social  changes  in  their  train.  This  point  becomes  evident 
if  we  compare  the  education  of  a  modern  child  in  New  Mexico  with 
the  education  of  an  Indian  child  in  one  of  the  older  civilizations  of 
this  territory.  The  Pueblo  boy  had  a  good  deal  to  learn,  of  course, 
but  the  lore  was  comparatively  simple  and  what  he  once  learned 
stayed  put.  The  equipment  he  had  to  acquire  was  about  the  same  as 
his  grandfather's  and  it  would  remain  for  about  the  same  for  his 
grandson.    Now  he  makes  faster  and  faster  changes  all  the  time. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  the  face  of  the  world  has  been  trans- 
formed by  technology.  From  the  beginning  of  civilization  to  about 
a  century  ago,  the  only  mechanical  device  that  man  had  ever  invented 
to  speed  his  travel  on  land  was  a  wheel.  George  Washington  could 
travel  as  fast  as  Julius  Caeser  and  no  faster.  With  the  application 
of  steam  and  machinery  everything  was  speeded  up.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  physicians  were  telling  people  not  to  ride  in  those  new-fangled 
contraptions  called  "railroads."  It  was  impious  to  do  so  and  besides, 
it  was  asserted,  although  nobody  believed  it,  that  the  things  could  go 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  human  body  could 
not  stand  being  hurtled  through  space  at  that  speed. 

Now  we  organize  change.  We  invent  not  from  necessity,  but  just 
as  a  matter  of  efficiency.  The  new  gadgets  change  our  lives  in  ways 
that  we  do  not  expect  and  do  things  to  us  which  the  inventors  never 
dreamed  of.  Adult  education  is  a  movement  to  help  us  in  adjusting 
ourselves. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out  this  morning,  we  no  longer  need 
to  hesitate  for  fear  we  cannot  learn  after  we  have  grown  up.  Adults 
learn  more  slowly  but  no  less  effectively  than  the  young.  That  is  why 
a  good  many  people  are  now  starting  out  to  do  what  you  are  under- 
taking here  in  New  Mexico,  to  make  with  courage  and  common  sense 
a  program  for  yourselves. 
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There  are  several  phases  in  a  complete  program,  as  we  now  see  it, 
which  we  can  discuss  in  turn.  First,  there  is  the  purely  remedial 
phase — curing  illiteracy  and  giving  educational  opportunity  to  people 
who  had  no  chance  in  their  youth.  As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  all  there 
is  to  the  program.  People  of  the  most  advanced  education  are  usually 
those  who  care  most  about  continuing  to  learn.  But  the  illiteracy 
problem  is  still  enormous.  The  census  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  Expei'ts  estimate  that  there  are  as  many  as  twenty  million 
men  and  women  over  the  age  of  ten  who  read  and  write  so  poorly 
that  they  make  no  real  use  of  the  printed  word.  How  can  we  carry 
on  self-government  under  modern  conditions  with  millions  of  citizens 
who  cannot  read  a  newspaper? 

A  second  phase  which  concerns  all  of  us  is  occupational  education. 
People  want  to  advance  themselves  and  it  is  an  economic  advantage  to 
our  whole  industrial  organization  for  workers  to  become  more  pro- 
ductive. There  is  the  special  problem  of  the  unemployed  whose  places 
have  been  taken  by  machines.  Many  economists  think  that  this  will 
get  worse  rather  than  better.  A  return  of  prosperity  may  bring  into 
use  grater  numbers  of  labor-saving  devices  which  are  now  known  only 
in  the  laboratories.  If  people  could  not  learn  new  trades  this  prob- 
lem would  be  staggering.  Since  they  can  learn  new  trades,  adult 
education  must  be  provided  so  that  they  can  find  new  work  when 
machines  have  taken  their  old  jobs  away  from  them  and  this  has  more 
than  economic  importance.  As  Mr.  Shingledecker  has  said,  it  is 
socially  important  for  everybody  to  be  employed.  They  are  better 
citizens  when  they  are  earning  their  own  way. 

The  real  loss  in  a  depression  is  more  than  unemployment.  We  can 
never  recover  the  lost  days  of  work.  But  even  more  there  is  the  loss 
of  spiritual  strength  on  the  part  of  those  workers  who  had  depended 
upon  honest  labor  for  their  place  in  the  community  and  had  found 
through  no  fault  of  there  own  that  we  had  no  longer  any  use  for  them. 
We  may  have  depressions  in  the  future  but  if  we  manage  our  educa- 
tional resources  properly  we  will  be  able  to  shift  workers  more  rapidly 
into  new  fields. 

A  third  phase  in  a  complete  program  would  include  what  we 
usually  call  parental  education  and  all  such  other  studies  as  help  us 
to  get  on  with  other  people.  Organizations  like  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association,  working  closely  with  the  public  schools,  have  done  most 
in  this  field.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  here  are  subtle  and 
difficult,  a  great  deal  has  been  achieved  and  there  is  enthusiastic  public 
support  for  further  development. 

A  fourth  phase  is  the  whole  range  of  what  we  used  to  call  "lib- 
eral" education.     It  is  almost  impossible  nowadays  to  get  this  kind  of 
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an  education  in  college — that  is,  to  study  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
and  to  pursue  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Most  colleges  insist  upon 
specializing  and  professionalizing  to  such  an  extent  that  liberal  studies 
are  shut  out.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  what  we  call  the  "new 
leisure."  More  people  have  time  for  an  amateur  interest  in  all  sorts 
of  serious  subjects  as  well  as  in  the  ai-ts.  It  is  very  likely  that  the 
agenies  of  adult  education  will  have  to  meet  this  growing  demand. 
The  older  cultures  in  your  region,  Spanish  and  Indian,  appreciated 
these  values  and  knew  how  to  conserve  them.  You  are  much  richer 
because  of  that  heritage  and  can  make  a  natural  place  in  your  own 
program  for  it. 

The  last  phase,  and  the  one  that  seems  now  of  most  pressing  im- 
portance, is  political.  Too  many  of  our  citizens  are  illiterate  in 
sociology,  economics,  and  politics.  This  is  because  of  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity not  because  they  are  indifferent.  But  the  situation  is  danger- 
ous to  self-government.  Democracy  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  social 
organization  and  public  ignorance  is  too  great  a  handicap.  I  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  providing  at  public  expense  for  the  political 
education  of  all  our  citizens. 

This  very  general  and  theoretical  picture  of  what  may  be  called  a 
complete  program  is  offered  to  you  with  the  idea  that  you  will  be  able 
to  adapt  it  to  the  problems  of  your  own  people.  I  believe  that  regional 
cultures  have  a  chance  for  development  and  no  region  in  the  United 
States  has  a  more  interesting  future  than  this  which  centers  around 
Albuquerque  and  Santa  Fe.  You  want  it  to  grow  and  find  expres- 
sion in  the  happy  and  useful  lives  of  your  citizens.  A  program  of 
adult  education  can  make  a  great  contribution  to  that  end. 

SECOND    SESSION 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Nanninga,  Chairman 

Mrs.  S.  P.  Nanninga,  Chairman: 

No  doubt  there  is  a  perfectly  good  reason  why  the  chairman  this 
afternoon  is  allowed  no  time.  I  notice  that  men  composed  the  commit- 
tee that  has  this  in  charge.  Perhaps  that  explains  it.  You  have 
heard  it  said  that  women  talk  a  lot  and  say  nothing. 

Right  now  I  am  going  to  say  a  word,  since  in  looking  over  our 
afternoon's  program  I  notice  a  variety  of  interests  on  this  program 
of  adult  education.  The  big  purpose,  as  I  got  from  Dr.  Bryson's 
speech,  is  to  find  happiness  and  live  a  fuller  life.  As  we  think  on  these 
things  we  want  to  talk  together  about  them.  Our  problems  become 
clarified  and  we  are  able  to  meet  obstacles.     So  many  citizens  are  not 
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being  educated  and  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  consider  it  as  a 
public  problem.  We  need  to  give  as  much  consideration  to  training 
adults  as  children. 

In  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  we  are  striving  to  develop 
the  whole  child  and  secure  adequate  laws  for  the  care  of  the  child. 
Another  desired  objective  is  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life. 
When  we  combine  our  efforts  and  put  aside  our  petty  prejudices  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems.  On  the  program  this  afternoon 
is  open  discussion  after  each  address.  At  this  time  we  are  to  hear  a 
discussion  on  the  "Place  of  Southwestern  Culture  in  the  Program  of 
Adult  Education."  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Mr.  Brice  H. 
Sewell,  State  Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education. 

The  Place  of  Southwestern  Culture  in  the  Program 

of  Adult  Education 

Brice  H.  Sewell,  State  Superintendent  of  Trade  and 
Industrial  Education 

I  wonder  if  we  realize  what  an  opportunity  we  really  have  to  do  a 
job  through  this  adult  education  movement. 

A  certain  per  cent  of  our  money  has  always  been  earmarked  that 
it  must  be  spent  on  part  time  and  delayed  extension  work.  That  is 
sort  of  a  far  cry  from  the  cultural  background  of  New  Mexico.  But 
every  place  we  turn  we  are  confronted  with  the  value  that  could  be 
realized.  Through  adult  education  we  have  chances  to  do  things  we 
have  dreamed  of.  Now  if  we  can  get  together  on  this  thing — per- 
haps in  an  association — we  can  do  the  things  we  have  talked  about  and 
dreamed  about,  but  if  we  don't  it  will  pass  on  as  it  has  in  other  states. 

We  have  other  problems  and  difficulties  than  arise  in  other  states 
and  they  will  need  different  solutions.  There  are  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct cultures  existing  in  one  region  here — Spain,  Old  Mexico,  and  one 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  the  Indian  culture  which  we  can  learn 
much  from.  They  live  peaceably  together.  We  can  turn  to  the 
Pueblo  and  see  people  who  are  living  as  they  have  for  past  centuries. 

We  have  to  give  the  people  in  adult  education  something  that  they 
need  and  want.  The  term  culture  covers  a  broad  field.  If  you  give 
the  man  or  woman  something  that  he  wants — something  that  is  of 
value  to  him — he  will  take  the  class,  attend  regularly,  and  it  will  be  a 
success.  Unless  you  do,  the  thing  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
There  will  be  a  little  more  employment  and  that  is  about  all.  We  talk 
of  citizenship.  We  talk  of  classes  in  civics  and  government.  Where 
those  things  should  start  is  the  problem  of  the  officials  closest  to  that 
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group.  We  must  start  with  the  close  things  and  work  and  broaden 
out.  We  have  a  chance  here  in  New  Mexico  to  do  a  job.  Whether  we 
will  or  not  I  don't  know.  We  will  have  to  have  a  definite  program. 
Things  have  been  brought  home  to  us  a  great  many  times. 

Vocational  schools  are  gradually  growing  into  something  more 
than  vocational  schools.  As  the  old  adage  goes,  "Man  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone."  We  realize  that  in  vocational  schools.  We  have  to 
give  him  something  to  make  his  life  well  rounded  and  full.  When  I 
first  came  to  the  University  I  taught  a  group  in  art  appreciation.  It 
was  so  well  received  that  I  went  to  Dr.  Zimmerman  and  out  of  that 
discussion  we  developed  a  course  in  Spanish  handicrafts. 

How  many  people  know  the  structure  of  the  hills  around  the 
country  here,  the  mines,  etc.  Those  records  are  valuable.  How  about 
the  folklore  of  the  country?  How  many  people  know  how  to  get  that 
information?  There  is  a  world  of  knowledge  in  our  state  institutions, 
very  little  of  which  gets  out  into  the  field.  We  talk  of  all  our  state 
institutions.  There  is  a  lot  of  valuable  information  stored  up  in 
archives  that  is  not  getting  out  where  it  can  be  giving  service. 
Through  this  program  of  adult  education  we  cauld  make  all  these 
things  functional.  As  I  see  it,  vocational  schools  now  are  growing 
into  something  more — centers  of  culture  and  interest. 

Mr.  Huff,  through  his  adult  education  program  and  supervision, 
has  supplied  a  music  teacher.  It  is  as  important  for  the  people  to 
know  those  things  as  it  is  for  them  to  know  the  more  practical  things. 
We  have  a  chance  to  build  those  things  into  something  of  force.  These 
culture  centers  have  a  clinic,  library,  etc.  The  one  at  Clayton  is  on 
the  high  school  grounds.  And  our  people  feel  that  they  are  not 
going  back  to  high  school  work.  It  may  not  be  the  solution  but  it  may 
be  a  way  toward  a  solution. 

We  have  a  county  nurse,  county  agents,  etc.,  all  giving  something 
of  value,  but  with  no  knowledge  of  what  the  other  man  is  trying  to 
do  and  therefore  they  are  scattered  and  not  unified.  Another  thing, 
you  can  get  by  elementary  children,  giving  poor  teachers.  It  will  get 
by  there.  The  average  intelligent  person  can  go  through  a  university 
and  get  his  degree.  But  in  adult  education  you  haven't  any  of  those 
little  tricks,  such  as  grades  and  degrees  to  give  them  for  working. 
There  must  be  a  solution,  while  we  have  this  adult  education  money 
available.    We  have  the  facilities. 

These  people  are  chosen  with  qualifications  to  do  the  job.  They 
just  don't  know  what  they  have  to  do.  They  need  intensive  training. 
State  institutions  could  send  their  teachers  and  materials  out  to  the 
people  and  give  them  intensive  training.  Send  them  out  on  these  jobs. 
Then  give  them  another  dose  later.     There  is  a  way.     We  have  so 
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much  <>f  value  thai  could  be  given  out  to  the  people  if  we  can  just 
find  a  way  to  do  it.  It  is  surprising  how  much  you  can  sugar  coat 
education  when  it  is  in  the  guise  of  pleasure  or  recreation. 

For  instance,  in  a  little  village  the  right  type  of  people  did  not 
come  in.  But  when  Miss  Graham  inaugurated  her  course  in  music 
the  people  began  to  come  in  to  take  courses  in  Spanish,  music,  and 
dancing  and  became  interested  in  other  thngs.  They  get  interested 
in  one  thing,  and  they  find  other  things  they  want  to  know.  What  we 
want  to  do  in  adult  education  is  a  general  movement  that  will  be  of 
value  in  part  of  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  question  was  raised  this  morning  if  adults  could  learn  new 
things — new  trades.  In  one  little  village  we  started  a  school.  The 
people  have  for  years  hauled  wood  for  their  living.  There  were  no 
skilled  craftsmen.  We  got  the  right  kind  of  leadership  in  there — a 
point  which  cannot  be  stressed  too  much.  He  conveyed  the  vision  he 
had  of  what  could  be  done.  Today  the  village  is  filled  with  happy 
families.  Half  of  the  farms  were  vacant.  There  is  a  small  school  now 
— a  University  experiment  station.  The  school  increased  from  twelve 
to  thirty-four.  People  have  come  there  and  have  learned  a  trade.  The 
village  is  now  self-supporting.  They  are  shipping  truckloads  of  their 
products.  Next  year  they  expect  an  enrollment  in  school  of  forty- 
two.  These  people  care  about  improving  themselves.  Every  able 
bodied  man  is  in  that  vocational  school.  It  teaches  them  more  than 
vocations.  They  want  to  learn  about  other  things  and  they  are  learn- 
ing. The  county  nurse  came  in.  She  got  the  mothers  to  come  for 
adult  work  in  hygiene  and  health.  Recently  they  had  had  fourteen 
deaths  from  pneumonia.  They  wanted  to  know  what  to  do  about 
pneumonia.  She  had  a  program  planned  out  and  insisted  on  sticking 
to  it.  The  nurse  never  got  as  far  as  pneumonia.  She  taught  them 
what  she  thought  they  ought  to  know  instead  of  what  they  wanted 
to  know.  By  the  time  she  got  to  pneumonia  they  had  disbanded. 
That  is  the  trouble  in  so  many  cases.  People  think  they  have  to  stick 
to  their  stereotyped  ideas. 

This  can  be  a  wonderful  work.  It  can  fuse  the  two  cultures.  It 
can  do  so  much  and  it  can  do  so  very  little.  It  depends  upon  what  we 
do  with  it.  There  should  be  some  organization  where  we  can  work  as 
a  unit. 

Chairman  Nanninga: 

I  think  we  shall  have  to  go  on  to  the  next  subject,  "Adult  Educ- 
cation  Agencies  and  Their  Functions."  This  will  be  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  H.  M.  Gardner,  of  the  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 
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ADULT  EDUCATION  AGENCIES  AND 
THEIR  FUNCTIONS 

H.  M.  Gardner,  Dean,  New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Art* 

Madam  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Conference: 

I  think  it  is  very  important  on  occasions  of  this  kind  that  those 
on  the  program  should  not  underestimate  the  value  of  the  other 
speakers'  time.  Accordingly,  I  shall  attempt  to  confine  my  remarks 
closely  to  the  paper  prepared;  by  so  doing,  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
shall  finish  within  the  time  allotted  me. 

Calvin  Coolidge  once  said,  "We  cannot  abandon  our  education  at 
the  school  house  door.  We  have  to  keep  it  up  through  life."  While 
this  statement  seems  almost  a  platitude  to  persons  associated  with 
public  education,  and  while  adult  education  in  some  form  is  as  old  as 
humanity,  still  it  has  not  been  until  the  very  recent  years  that  we  have 
become  earnestly  concerned  with  definite  programs  of  organized 
effort  in  adult  education. 

In  his  report  of  the  Adult  Education  Conference  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  about  a  year  ago,  Dr.  Sherman  Dickinson  mentions 
three  major  influences  which  have  contributed  to  this  new  impetus 
given  adult  education  during  the  past  several  years.  The  first,  he 
says,  is  the  "unprecedented  economic  situation,"  which  we  commonly 
speak  of  as  the  depression.  This  world-wide  condition  has  brought 
about  an  undeniable  need  and  demand  for  readjustment  and  re- 
education. A  second  factor  stimulating  this  new  attention  to  adult 
education  is  the  increased  amount  of  leisure  which  our  adults  now 
have.  Increased  leisure,  due  both  to  unemployment  and  to  the  short- 
ening of  hours,  can  scarcely  be  considered  merely  as  a  temporary 
situation  which  may  be  expected  to  pass  with  the  depression.  It 
appears  fairly  certain  that  "fewer  and  fewer  hours  of  work  will  be 
required  to  produce  consumption  goods  and  to  distribute  them  prop- 
erly." Also,  Dr.  Dickinson  points  out  that  democracy  as  a  form  of 
government  is  being  attacked  on  every  side,  and  "in  some  notable 
instances  has  succumbed  to  other  forms  deemed  less  desirable  by  our 
citizenry."  He  points  out  that,  while  the  education  of  our  American 
youth  seems  to  be  carried  on  effectively,  it  is  apparently  not  adequate 
to  provide  for  the  proper  standards,  ideals,  and  attitudes  toward 
critical  social-civic  problems.  As  his  third  factor  then,  he  lists  "the 
interest  in  the  education  of  our  citizenry  for  wholesome  constructive 
citizenship  in  a  democracy." 

Dr.  George  F.  Zook,  while  he  was  yet  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  speaking  on  the  need  for  adult  education,  after 
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pointing  out  the  need  for  "continuous  programs  of  re-education  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  and  development  of  the  various 
vocations  and  professions,"  and  also  the  need  for  programs  of  recre- 
ation and  avocations  for  the  new  leisure  time,  chose  to  emphasize  the 
social  aspect  of  a  program  of  education  for  adults  in  the  following 
statement:  "With  all  its  matchless  virtues,  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  can  rely  exclusively  on  the  work  of  the  schools 
to  prepare  children  adequately  to  solve  the  problems  of  a  period  a 
generation  removed  from  school  days.  The  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  you  and  I  face  today  as  adults  are  very  different  indeed 
from  those  which  troubled  our  fathers  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  If 
also  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  trust  the  further  education  of  our  citi- 
zens after  they  leave  school  to  the  incidental  instruction  of  the  radio, 
the  movies,  and  the  newspapers,  it  follows  that  the  very  safety  of  our 
country  lies  in  the  development  of  facilities  in  adult  education  which 
will  give  our  citizens  a  comprehensive,  stimulating,  fair  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  issues  which  face  the  country.  The 
adult  education  movement  is  not,  therefore,  a  fad  indulged  in  by  irre- 
sponsible social  uplifters.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  basic  trend  in 
education  which  should  command  the  unqualified  support  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  this  country." 

Recognition  over  a  wide  front  of  the  growing  importance  and 
need  of  adult  education  has  resulted  in  a  long  and  varied  list  of 
agencies  which  supply,  in  varying  degrees  of  formality,  some  form 
of  education  for  adults.  A  few  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
mentioned  here. 

1.  Federal  Government.  The  United  States  government,  notably 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  by  the  plan 
of  providing  educational  facilities  for  young  men  in  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps,  is  taking  an  active  hand  in  the  education  of  adults. 
Federal  funds  made  available  by  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  and 
other  subsequent  acts  for  the  same  purpose,  and  also  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  the  same  year,  have  greatly  stimulated  adult 
education  through  day  and  evening  classes.  The  particular  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  adult  education,  however,  will,  accord- 
ing to  our  program,  be  reflected  in  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Ruff 
tomorrow  morning.  In  passing,  however,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  its  activity  in  the  training  for  vocations,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  also  provides  for  the 
training  of  leaders  or  teachers  for  the  adult  education  work. 

2.  The  States,  (a)  Miscellaneous.  Through  its  various  depart- 
ments and  institutions,  the  state  becomes  an  important  agency  for 
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the  education  of  adults.  Thi-ough  its  park  service,  library,  state 
health  department,  education  department,  state  tax,  and  other  depart- 
ments, and  higher  educational  institutions,  much  by  way  of  aesthetic 
and  recreational  values,  health,  and  vocational  values,  comes  con- 
stantly to  the  adults  of  our  state.  Some  states  assume  responsibility 
of  training  adult  illiterates  through  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  financed  by  the  state.  Utah  is  a  case  in  point  where  all 
illiterates  under  thirty-five  are  required  to  attend  special  classes. 
Later  during  the  conference,  Dr.  Earp  will  discuss  for  us  how  the 
State  Health  Department  can  function  in  a  program  of  education  for 
adults. 

(b)  State  Colleges  and  Universities.  Through  the  institutions 
of  higher  leai'ning  a  program  of  adult  education  is  carried  on  by 
correspondence  and  extension  classes.  Also,  open  forums  are  spon- 
sored by  members  of  the  faculties  of  these  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  themselves  and  other  citizens  in  their  local  communities.  A  tax 
study  group  organized  by  President  H.  L.  Kent  and  members  of  his 
State  College  faculty  illustrates  this  latter  type  of  activity.  Com- 
mittees composed  of  faculty  members  and  other  interested  persons  in 
the  community  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  various  kinds 
and  methods  of  taxation.  Each  committee  made  its  special  study  and 
subsequently  gave  its  report  to  the  larger  group,  the  meetings  in  each 
case  taking  the  form  of  open  forums.  Such  forums  constitute  an 
excellent  device  for  social-civic  education  of  adults,  a  phase  of  adult 
education  which  is  especially  desirable  at  this  time,  and  one  which  is 
probably  being  grossly  neglected. 

If,  as  Dr.  Zook  has  pointed  out,  "the  very  safety  of  our  country 
lies  in  the  development  of  facilities  in  adult  education  which  will  give 
our  citizens  a  comprehensive,  stimulating,  fair  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  issues  which  face  the  country,"  then  it  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  good  investment  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New 
Mexico  or  any  other  state  to  make  available  to  its  people,  the  services 
of  well  chosen  men  from  these  higher  educational  institutions,  quali- 
fied and  well  adapted  to  hold  series  of  public  forums  on  social-civic 
issues  in  as  many  communities  over  the  state  as  possible.  Obviously, 
however,  this  cannot  be  done  with  fifteen  semester  hour  resident  teach- 
ing loads  and  no  funds  for  travel.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an 
important,  and  possibly  vital,  type  of  adult  education  not  now  being 
utilized  by  the  state. 

In  co-operation  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  state,  through 
its  State  Agricultural  College,  carries  into  the  rural  homes  of  every 
county  in  New  Mexico  a  program  of  education  which  aids  our  rural 
population  in  applying  those  practices  of  farming  which   are  found 
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most  successful;  farmers  arc  assisted  in  matters  pertaining  to  all 
departments  of  their  enterprise.  But  these  same  farm  families  also 
need  information  regarding  the  planning  of  the  work  of  the  home, 
the  recreational  needs  of  the  family,  the  intra-family  relationships, 
and  in  fact,  all  activities  of  the  farm  home,  to  the  end  of  making 
the  farm  home  a  happier,  healthier,  and  more  interesting  place  in 
which  to  live.  This  phase  of  adult  education  carried  on  hy  the  state  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  one  of  inestimable  value,  and  decidedly  far-reaching  in 
its  effects. 

(c)  State  Vocational  Education  Staff.  Another  agency  which 
should  be  classified  as  a  state  agency  and  which  may  or  may  not 
receive  governmental  aid,  is  an  agency  made  up  of  persons  employed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  which  persons  devote  a  portion 
of  their  time  to  organizing  adult  classes.  There  are  three  such 
persons,  and  we  find  them  at  woi'k  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  home 
economics,  and  trades  and  industries.  We  have  just  heard  certain 
phases  of  the  trade  and  industrial  work  described  by  Mr.  Sewell.  In 
the  agriculture  field  we  find  discussion  groups  of  adult  farmers  were 
organized  on  a  common-problem  interest  basis  by  high  school  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture  last  year  in  ten  centers;  150  adult  farmers 
were  reached  with  organized  information  regarding  important  farm 
problems;  each  group  held  from  10  to  20  meetings.  Classes  were  held 
in  such  fields  as  dairying,  truck  crop  growing,  farm  machine  repairing, 
poultry  production,  soil  erosion,  and  AAA  activities.  This  work  was 
done  by  teachers  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  addition  to  their  full 
schedule  of  teaching. 

The  third  field,  namely  Home  Economics,  makes  its  major  contri- 
bution to  adult  education  by  employing  successful  home  makers  with 
special  training,  trained  nurses,  and  others,  to  organize  home  making 
classes  among  adult  women.  The  following  designations  suggest  the 
function  of  such  units  of  instruction.  Health  and  home  nursing; 
clothing  construction  (Note:  Oftentimes  flour  sacks,  burlap  sacks,  etc., 
were  used);  food  preservation,  meal  planning;  clothing  renovation; 
meal  service;  home  furnishing;  home  hygiene;  buying  problems; 
child  development;  and  family  relationships.  During  the  past  year 
this  work  was  carried  on  among  Anglos,  Spanish-Americans,  Negroes, 
and  Navajo  women,  and  reached  805  persons  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  70. 

3.  Local  Agencies.  The  city  organization  is  easily  our  most 
important  local  agency  for  adult  education.  Many  of  our  cities  have 
realized  the  social  and  economic  importance  of  providing  a  program 
of  education  for  all  of  its  adults  who  have  determination  and  ambi- 
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tion  to  improve  themselves  through  systematic  study,  and  accordingly 
have  organized  largely  through  the  public  school  organization  already 
existing,  (a)  general  continuation  schools,  (b)  day  classes  for  adults 
and  (c)  evening  classes.  The  Denver  Opportunity  School  illustrates 
one  way  of  meeting  certain  phases  of  a  city's  adult  educatio  problem. 
But,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  there  has  been  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
social-civic  side  of  the  program  for  adults.  In  this  field,  the  Des 
Moines  experiment  with  open  forums  has  stood  out.  The  stated  func- 
tion of  these  forums  is  "to  make  Des  Moines  people  better  qualified 
for  the  l-esponsibility  of  citizenship  in  a  period  marked  by  rapid 
changes  and  conflicting  policies."  By  arranging  short  term  engage- 
ments, men  of  national  prominence  were  brought  in  to  conduct  many 
of  the  discussions.  Thus,  such  men  as  Dr.  Lyman  Bryson,  at  that 
time  director  of  the  California  Association  for  Adult  Educatin;  Dr. 
Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  of  Harvard;  and  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  helped  with  the  programs.  Subjects  dealing  with 
the  business  cycle,  social  planning,  political  parties,  tariffs,  money 
inflation,  and  similar  problems  of  current  interest  were  discussed. 
The  latter  part  of  the  meeting  was  in  each  case  devoted  to  questions 
and  discussion  from  the  audience.  The  main  speakers  provided  mime- 
ographed bibliographies  for  those  who  wished  to  study  the  problems 
further. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  fraternal  organizations,  local  par- 
ent-teacher associations,  civic  and  other  clubs  likewise  make  valua- 
ble contributions,  either  in  a  direct  way  or  through  co-operation  with 
other  agencies.  Obviously,  some  of  this  is  formal,  and  some 
incidental. 

4.  Miscellaneous  Agencies.  (a)  Libraries.  The  American 
Library  profession  has  adopted  a  definite  policy  and  program  of  co- 
operation with  other  adult  education  agencies.  Libraries  are  already 
functioning  in  the  adult  programs  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways:  (1) 
they  are  constantly  building  up  a  bureau  of  information  on  adult  edu- 
cation that  enables  librarians  to  advise  any  adult  in  the  community 
who  wishes  to  know  where  and  under  what  conditions  he  can  secure 
instruction  from  one  of  the  various  adult  education  agencies;  (2)  by 
making  books  readily  available  to  other  adult  education  agencies; 
(3)  in  some  cases  libraries  furnish  their  serious  minded  readers 
with  a  special  counselor  who  attempts  to  "diagnose"  his  various 
readers,  and  to  prescribe  books  and  materials  believed  to  be  best  suited 
to  their  particular  interests,  abilities,  and  needs.  There  appears  to 
be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  libraries  to  convert  themselves  into 
school  rooms,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  do  so. 
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(b)  Colleges  and  univei'sities  other  than  state  institutions.  These 
constitute,  in  many  instances  an  important  agency  for  adult  education. 
Berea  College,  and  its  adult  work  with  the  mountain  groups,  is  an 
interesting  case  in  point.  In  New  Mexico,  we  have  no  institution  of 
this  type  doing  adult  work.  Commercial  correspondence  and  business 
schools  furnish  a  variety  of  courses  and  opportunities,  and  reach  a 
vast  number  of  adults. 

(c)  Radio,  moving  pictures,  newspapers.  These  are  undoubtedly 
powerful  agencies  for  adult  education,  though  much  of  the  benefit  is 
the  result  of  incidental  rather  than  formal  learning.  The  moving 
picture  is  being  used  more  and  more  as  an  educational  device  for 
instruction  in  adult  classes,  however. 

It  appears  that  teaching  by  radio  has  now  been  proven  entirely 
practical.  Controlled  experiments  in  music  and  current  events  con- 
ducted at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  public  school  pupils  in 
twenty-five  centers  showed  a  decided  advantage  in  favor  of  the  radio 
for  both  courses  offered. 

The  University  of  Kentucky,  in  co-operation  with  the  Kiwanis 
Clubs  of  the  state,  and  under  supervision  of  Elmer  Sulzer,  director  of 
radio  studios  at  the  University,  has  been  using  the  radio  for  adult 
education  by  means  of  listening  centers  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky. 
Settlement  schools,  general  stores,  newspaper  offices,  and  community 
halls  are  used  as  listening  centers. 

The  radio  is  also  having  a  profound  influence  upon  thinking 
adults  through  popular  discussion  of  current  problems  over  national 
hook-ups.  This  influence  can  scarcely  be  measured  at  present,  how- 
ever; and  although  many  such  talks  are  partly  propaganda,  the  sum 
total  of  the  effect  of  these  public  discussions  is  informative,  and  serves 
also  to  stimulate  greater  interest  in  national  issues. 

While  speaking  of  the  increased  interest  in  political,  social,  and 
economic  questions  stimulated  by  radio  addresses,  we  are  reminded 
that  adult  education  must  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  something  for 
those  who  educational  opportunities  were  neglected  while  they  were 
young.  Rather,  it  should  be  thought  of  as  a  diverse  program  which 
includes  values  for  all  of  our  adult  population.  The  enrichment  of 
adult  lives  through  education  for  wholesome  leisure,  for  example,  is 
most  certainly  to  be  included  in  our  adult  education  program. 

Thus  we  could  compile  a  list  of  agencies  contributing  varying 
amounts  to  the  education  of  adults,  which  would  be  impressive  both 
as  to  numbers  of  agencies,  and  as  to  variety.  But  we  must  admit  that 
the  efforts  of  these  various  forces  for  good  are  as  yet  quite  poorly,  if 
at  all,  co-ordinated.  Certainly  it  is  not  too  early  to  start  giving 
thought  to  the  practicability  of  effecting  some  means  of  co-ordinating 
the  efforts  of  such  agencies  already  operating  in  New  Mexico. 
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In  closing,  I  want  to  quote  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association,  who  pictui-es  in  vivid 
terms  the  function  of  adult  education  agencies  in  society  as  we  find  it 
in  this  country  today.  "For  humanity  today,"  he  says,  "the  choice  is 
learn  or  perish."  And  what  must  humanity  learn? 

1.  To  give  the  human  body  consciously  the  discipline  that  for- 
merly came  as  a  by-product  of  physical  labor. 

2.  To  maintain  the  love,  stability,  and  beauty  of  family  life  amid 
conditions  that  severely  handicap  this  cradle  of  all  life. 

3.  To  preserve  intellectual  integrity  and  independence  in  an 
age  which  tends  to  destroy  these  virtues. 

4.  To  govern  itself  in  the  interest  of  the  common  man  in  the 
face  of  the  selfish  corporate  aggregates,  larger,  and  often  more  power- 
ful even  than  the  political  state  itself. 

5.  To  earn  a  living  when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  denied  to  a 
fourth  of  the  population  by  the  new  conditions  which  have  developed. 

6.  To  buy  wisely  in  the  face  of  a  high  powered  system  of  mis- 
information and  misemphasis. 

7.  To  use  leisure  wisely  in  spite  of  the  growing  effort  to  debase 
mankind  by  turning  its  weaknesses  into  profits  for  a  few. 

8.  To  maintain  spiritual  purpose  and  poise,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  brutality  on  every  hand." 

This,  said  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  Washington  meeting  last  July  6th, 
is  the  task  of  adult  education. 

Chairman  Nanninga: 

Our  next  subject  is  "Lay  Participation  in  the  Program  of  Adult 
Education,"  by  Mrs.  Georgia  Lusk,  chairman  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Since  she  is  not  present 
and  since  we  have  with  us  our  P.T.A.  chairman  of  the  state,  Mrs. 
Bales,  I  am  going  to  ask  her  to  speak  to  us.  Mrs.  Bales  can  tell  you 
something  about  this  phase  of  the  work  and  how  we  can  co-ordinate 
with  other  organizations. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Bales: 

The  program  of  parent  education  in  New  Mexico  as  conducted 
through  the  New  Mexico  P.T.A.  is  rather  new.  We  have  attempted 
this  year  an  organization — I  suppose  I  might  say  we  put  up  the  steel 
framework  and  hope  that  we  will  have  a  building  that  will  represent 
the  parent  organization  in  New  Mexico.  We  attempted  organization 
of  parent  education  through  our  district  chairmen.  We  have  nine  in 
different  sections  of  the  state.    We  had  conferences  in  connection  with 
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the  state  teachers  convention  last  fall,  which  was  well  attended,  and 
quite  invaluable  in  building  up  interest  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
state.  We  also  had  a  parent  education  conference  in  connection  with 
our  own  state  conference  at  Roswell  last  fall.  I  was  gratified  by  the 
interest  shown. 

There  are  certain  fields  we  emphasize  more  than  others  in  parent 
education.  That  is,  we  emphasize  first  of  all  co-operation  between 
parents  and  teachers  in  schools.  Our  field,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
that,  but  anything  that  works  for  better  relationship  between  the 
parent  and  teacher,  teacher  and  family,  family  and  community,  com- 
munity and  state,  state  and  government. 

In  setting  up  study  groups  in  ditferent  communities  through  our 
local  P.T.A.'s  we  try  to  give  people  what  they  want,  though  we  do 
suggest  some  things  that  they  might  be  interested  in  and  that  might  be 
valuable  to  them.  I  have  been  interested  this  afternoon  in  the  possi- 
bility of  an  organization  to  co-ordinate  the  different  groups.  This 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Parent  Teachers  Association 
in  this  state.  We  find  that  we  know  very  little  about  other  agencies  in 
the  work.  By  the  time  we  get  in  touch  with  each  other  it  is  often 
too  late  to  profit  by  it.  One  of  our  difficulties  is  that  distances  are 
great.  Our  funds  .are  low  and  we  cannot  provide  paid  workers.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  using  the  services  of  workers 
who  are  backed  more  soundly  financially  who  might  inform  our  people 
who  are  in  their  own  way  trying  to  educate  themselves  in  their  own 
communities.  We  hope  next  year  to  extend  our  organization  to  county 
and  local  chairmen.  We  feel  that  to  set  up  a  parent  organization 
program  of  that  sort  to  carry  through  will  give  us  more  opportunities 
of  service  than  if  we  just  trust  locals  to  carry  on  as  they  see  fit, 
although  the  needs  of  communities  differ  and  each  group  knows  best 
what  their  own  community  needs.  Yet  if  we  do  have  a  certain  con- 
tinuation of  program  and  a  state  organization  we  may  be  able  to 
reach  into  some  of  these  communities  and  give  them  some  of  these 
advantages  of  the  larger  communities. 
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Emergency  Education  in  New  Mexico 

Raymond  Huff,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Clayton,  New  Mexico, 
and  State  Director  of  Emergency  Education 

(Note:  Mr.  Huff  was  unable  to  attend  the  conference  because  of 
the  serious  illness  and  death  of  his  son.  He  submitted  his  manuscript 
for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  however.) 

The  Emergency  Education  Program  was  started  about  eighteen 
months  ago  as  an  experiment.  Its  purpose  was  twofold;  namely,  to 
give  relief  to  unemployed  persons  capable  of  doing  educational  work 
and  to  enrich  the  learning  of  individuals  whose  previous  opportunity 
had  been  limited.  When  those  of  you  in  charge  of  the  conference  here 
last  summer  asked  me  to  address  you,  I  had  little  that  I  could  tell 
you,  because  our  program  was  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  I  had 
just  returned  from  a  conference  in  Washington,  where  the  program 
was  discussed,  but  I  brought  back  no  well  formulated  plans.  The  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  program  at  that  time  was  the  lack  of  any 
definite,  uniform  plan.  At  the  Washington  conference  we  were  initi- 
ated into  the  spirit  back  of  Emergency  Education,  and,  imbued  with 
this  spirit,  we  were  expected  to  go  back  to  our  respective  states  and 
work  out  an  educational  program  that  would  suit  our  needs.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  program  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  freedom 
given  in  its  operation. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  you  this  afternoon  that  the  experimental 
stage  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Education  Program  is  over.  Much 
good  has  been  accomplished,  as  the  evidence  I  shall  present  to  you  will 
show.  This  evidence  has  been  gathered  and  presented  to  me  by  our 
three  Emergency  Education  supervisors:  Brice  Sewell,  supervisor  of 
Industrial  Education  and  Rehabilitation;  Miss  Rebecca  Graham, 
supervisor  of  General  Adult  Education;  and  Miss  Birdie  Adams, 
supervisor  of  Nursery  Schools. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  education  we  have  taught  spinning, 
weaving,  sewing,  cooking,  agriculture,  tanning,  leather-tooling,  tin- 
work,  Spanish  furniture-making  and  other  arts  native  to  New  Mexico. 
Native  wool  is  used  in  spinning.  Such  wool  sells  at  a  few  cents  a 
pound,  and,  when  spun,  brings  about  one  dollar  a  pound.  As  there  is 
a  ready  market,  the  spinners  can  make  a  living  by  buying  the  raw 
wool  and  spinning  it.  If  they  weave  the  yarn  into  blankets,  shawls, 
and  other  articles,  even  a  better  profit  can  be  made.  In  some  of  the 
sewing  classes  beautiful  old-fashioned  Spanish  needle-craft  has  been 
revived,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  many  lovely  articles. 
The  livestock  industry  of  the  state  supplies  an  adequate  number  of 
cowhides,  goat,  and  sheep  skins  for  our  tanning  and  leather-making 
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classes,  and  our  hills  and  herbs  furnish  the  tanning  materials  needed. 
Rugs,  clothing,  and  many  novelties  have  been  turned  out  by  these 
classes.  The  classes  in  Spanish  furniture-making  have  found  excel- 
lent native  timber  for  their  use,  and  are  encouraged  by  finding  for 
their  products  a  ready  market  extending  as  far  as  California.  Our 
instruction  in  Agriculture  is  teaching  people  how  to  make  a  living  on 
small  tracts  of  land,  and  canning  projects  teach  the  utilization  of  the 
agricultural  products  produced. 

This  industrial  education  not  only  is  enriching  the  knowledge  and 
increasing  the  skill  of  individuals,  but  it  is  making  over  whole  com- 
munities. Chupadero,  a  little  mountain  village  near  Santa  Fe,  was 
almost  deserted  when  Emergency  Education  was  introduced.  Many 
families  had  left  the  village  to  seek  employment  elsewhere  or  to 
become  dependents  of  children  who  had  jobs.  They  thought  they  had 
to  leave  because  their  two  chief  industries,  farming  on  a  small  scale 
and  cutting  and  hauling  wood  to  Santa  Fe,  no  longer  furnished  a 
livelihood.  We  established  an  industrial  school  under  the  Emergency 
Education  Program.  The  school  was  started  out  under  the  trees,  but 
soon  the  people  became  so  interested  that  they  began  erecting  a  build- 
ing with  their  own  labor  and  materials.  The  FERA  became  inter- 
ested in  the  project  and  furnished  windows  and  doors,  which  the 
community  could  not  provide.  The  roof  was  constructed  of  small  poles 
covered  with  layers  of  mud.  The  school  brought  back  to  their  old 
homes  all  the  families  that  had  left.  They  tan  leather  and  furs,  make 
leather  articles,  carve  leather,  make  useful  articles  out  of  native 
wood  and  beautify  them  by  carving.  They  spin  wool  into  yarn,  dye 
the  yarn  with  materials  locally  available,  and  weave  the  yarn  into 
fabrics.  They  make  iron  articles,  such  as  handmade  locks,  from  scrap 
metal.  All  of  these  products  they  sell  at  the  Native  Market  in  Santa 
Fe.  These  people  have  also  been  taught  to  raise  pigeons  and  rabbits 
for  food  and  to  improve  their  goat  herds  for  milk.  The  community  is 
self-supporting  and  happy.  It  is  typical  of  other  rural  community 
work  centers  which  we  have  established  in  the  state.  Last  Saturday  I 
participated  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  industrial  school  which  we 
have  just  completed  at  Taos.  With  the  help  of  FERA,  the  people  of 
the  Taos  community  united  in  erecting  this  spacious,  Spanish-style 
building,  which  is  a  true  community  center,  not  only  for  industrial 
work,  but  for  health  work  and  for  the  revival  of  every  phase  of  Span- 
ish culture. 

Closely  linked  with  industrial  education  is  our  work  in  rehabilita- 
tion. We  take  individuals  physically  handicapped,  and  train  them  in 
some  line  of  work  by  which  they  can  make  a  living,  then  place  them 
into  jobs.     Not  only  do  we  train  them,  but  we   make  them  as  pre- 
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sentable  as  possible.  We  have  purchased  a  number  of  artificial  limbs 
during  the  past  year  in  an  effort  to  make  our  rehabilitation  cases  more 
comfortable  and  also  more  acceptable  in  the  business  and  industrial 
world.  Rehabilitation  students  are  now  being  trained  in  business 
colleges,  industrial  plants,  state  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and 
vocational  schools.  The  majority  of  our  cases  are  given  some  kind  of 
industrial  education. 

General  Adult  Education  is  the  name  we  apply  to  all  adult  educa- 
tion outside  of  industrial  education  and  rehabilitation.  The  scope  of 
the  work  is  very  broad.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  as  to  what 
can  be  taught.  Anything  that  the  unemployed  person  can  teach 
effectively  to  an  interested  group  of  people  has  a  place  in  the  General 
Adult  program.  Classes  have  been  conducted  in  elementary  education, 
English,  Spanish,  homemaking,  art,  music,  dancing,  commerce,  physi- 
cal education,  economics,  and  government.  Classes  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  basis  of  teachers  available  and  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  various  communities. 

Due  to  the  large  per  cent  of  illiteracy  in  New  Mexico,  as  shown 
by  census  figures,  literacy  work  has  been  emphasized  in  the  General 
Adult  work.  Several  counties  have  no  other  type  of  classes.  These 
classes  have  been  very  popular.  In  addition  to  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  we  have  taught  health,  foods,  clothing,  dramatics,  and 
current  topics.  The  men  and  women  who  started  in  the  literacy 
classes  became  so  interested  that  they  brought  in  many  of  their- 
friends  to  profit  from  the  instruction.  All  have  received  much  good 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  the  classes.  In  one  class  a  woman 
62  years  old  found  much  happiness  in  being  able  to  sign  her  name 
for  a  registered  letter.  She  was  so  proud  of  this  definite  accomplish- 
ment that  she  induced  six  other  illiterate  women  to  join  the  class.  In. 
another  class  we  had  a  woman  92  years  old,  who  proved  to  be  one  of 
our  best  students.  We  conducted  53  classes  for  illiterates  with  a  total 
enrollment  of  813. 

One  unusual  class  in  the  General  Adult  Education  was  made  up 
of  problem  boys.  All  of  them  had  quit  regular  school,  and  some  of 
them  had  become  wards  of  the  juvenile  court.  The  instructor  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  supervised  recreation  for  this  group  of  boys.  He 
enlisted  the  co-operation  of  business  men  in  supplying  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  done  by  the  boys.  As  a  result  of  the  work  in 
this  particular  class,  there  has  been  a  definite  decrease  in  the  number 
of  new  cases  coming  into  juvenile  court. 

The  public  exhibitions  put  on  by  many  of  the  classes  last  month 
gave  a  good  idea  of  what  had  been  accomplished.  One  class  had  an 
exhibit  of  hooked  rugs,  table  runners  of  silk  scraps,  crocheted  lace, 
fancy  pillow  tops  and  other  useful  articles  made  of  flour  sacks.     Some 
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members  of  this  particular  class  were  80  years  old.  Another  class  had 
an  exhibit  of  L50  paintings  that  received  favorable  comment  from  the 
500  visitors.  Quilts  and  many  articles  of  clothing  constituted  the. 
exhibit  in  several  other  classes.  One  sewing  class  of  21  women 
exhibited  the  following  list  of  articles  completed:  dresses,  64;  coats, 
8;  boys'  trousers,  9;  slips,  2;  rompers,  2;  suits,  6;  skirts,  3;  blouses,  4; 
quilts,  1;  gloves,  1;  shirts  4, — a  total  of  104  garments.  Many  of  these 
articles  were  made  from  old  clothes.  Another  sewing  class,  consisting 
of  15  members,  made  28  quilts,  57  dresses,  and  15  miscellaneous 
articles. 

One  county  superintendent  made  the  following  interesting  report 
to  me:  "The  value  of  goat's  milk  in  infant  and  child  feeding,  how  to 
care  for  the  baby,  proper  prenatal  care  and  preparation  for  the 
mother,  better  means  of  sanitation,  and  very  simple  ways  to  improve 
health  conditions  generally  in  the  community  have  been  sti'essed.  The 
men  were  eager  to  learn  to  transact  business,  to  buy  and  sell,  to  make 
change  in  town,  and  to  divide  seed  and  crops  with  neighbors.  Men  and 
women  were  taught  to  read,  write,  and  converse  in  English." 

Another  phase  of  the  General  Adult  Program  was  workers'  edu- 
cation, planned  for  people  employed  in  industrial  centers.  We  con- 
ducted workers'  education  classes  in  three  counties,  Colfax,  Bernalillo, 
and  McKinley.  The  students  in  these  classes  were  particularly  inter- 
ested in  labor  problems  and  modern  ti'ends  in  government.  Lectui'es 
and  open  forum  discussions  were  encouraged.  As  a  result,  the 
workers  got  a  much  better  understanding  of  these  problems,  and 
everyone  of  them  felt  that  he  became  a  more  useful  citizen. 

Nursery  schools  formed  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  our  Emer- 
gency Education  program.  The  main  purposes  of  the  nursery . 
schools  were  to  restore  unemployed  workers  to  socially  useful  service, 
to  develop  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  pre-school  childi'en 
suffering  from  the  depression,  to  assist  parents  in  meeting  the  nutri- 
tional, physical,  and  social  needs  of  their  children,  and  to  set  up  a 
wholesome  environment  for  these  little  children.  Perhaps,  the  great- 
est and  most  lasting  benefit  to  these  little  childi'en  is  their  training 
in  living  together.  They  developed  the  strictest  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  desire  for  personal  cleanli- 
ness. The  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  and  generosity  of  the  people  in 
various  communities  determined  the  equipment  of  the  nursery  schools. 
Orange  and  apple  crates  were  used  to  make  furniture.  One  teacher, 
unable  to  get  boxes,  decorated  tin  cans  for  the  children  to  sit  on.  In 
one  town  a  frigidaire  was  donated  for  use  in  the  nursery  school. 
Community  organizations  donated  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies. 
The  Relief  Administration  furnished  cod  liver  oil  and  milk.  Many 
dairies  also   donated   milk   and   cream.      One    CCC   camp   commander 
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donated  some  discarded  cots  for  a  nursery  school.  These  were  repaired 
so  the  children  could  take  naps  at  the  proper  hour.  In  another  com- 
munity the  mattress  factory  made  little  mattresses  for  the  children. 
The  building  and  operation  of  the  nursery  schools  brought  excellent 
co-operation  among  all  the  people  in  the  communities  in  which  the 
schools  were  established.  This  fact  made  the  schools  centers  for  par- 
ent-training as  well  as  child-training.  A  visit  to  any  nursery  school 
made  one  thrill  with  joy  at  seeing  so  many  happy  faces.  The  children 
were  engaged  in  things  they  liked  to  do:  games,  motion  songs,  counting 
songs,  physical  culture  exercises,  cutting,  drawing,  pasting,  and  plenty 
of  fi'ee  play  in  health-giving  New  Mexico  sunshine. 

I  trust  that  these  concrete  examples  of  work  actually  accomplished 
in  industrial  educatin,  in  rehabilitation,  in  general  adult  education, 
and  in  nursery  school  education  will  convince  you  that  our  Emergency 
Education  Pi-ogram,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  our  state 
school  system,  has  done  much  good  in  helping  our  people  to  improve 
their  condition  so  they  can  enjoy  better  and  happier  living  and  thereby 
become  more  courageous  and  more  useful  citizens. 

[Editor's  Note:  Upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Huff's  son, 
the  conference  appointed  a  condolence  committee  and  authorized  it  to 
send  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Huff.] 

June  29,  1935 

Raymond  Huff 
Clayton,  New  Mexico 

Conference  members  assembled  here  and  other  members  of  our 
profession  join  in  this  expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence.  We 
bespeak  for  you  the  Divine's  richest  blessings. 

COMMITTEE: 

J.     W.      DlEFENDORF 
J.    M.    BlCKLEY 
H.    R.    RODGERS 


Chairman  Nanninga: 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  Dr.  Earp,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  who  will  speak  on  "Health  in  a  Program  of  Adult 
Education." 
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Health  in  a  Program  of  Adult  Education 

Dr.  J.  R.  Earp 

The  possessive  instinct  seems  to  function  under  either  of  two  con- 
ditions: (1)  when  we  covet  that  which  we  have  not  or  (2)  when  we 
fear  to  lose  that  which  we  have.  Since  high  school  and  college  years 
are  the  healthiest  in  our  lives,  the  possessive  instinct  is  not  easily 
aroused  by  health  education  in  these  years.  In  my  youth  I  often  sang 
lustily: 

Forty  years  on,  growing  older  and  older 
Shorter  in  wind  as  in  memory  long 
Feeble  of  foot  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder 
How  will  it  help  you  that  once  you  were  strong? 

But  when  I  sang  it  these  evils  seemed  as  inevitable  as  death  and  like 
death  so  far  distant  that  they  were  no  cause  for  anxiety.  When  actu- 
ally one  is  becoming  shorter  in  wind  and  rheumatic  of  shoulder,  the 
subject  of  health  becomes  automatically  more  interesting.  This  may 
be  one  reason  for  including  this  subject  in  a  program  of  adult 
education. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  health  problems  of  this  state  are 
urgently  important.  Through  ignorance  of  the  proper  care  of  infants 
our  mothers  lose  120  out  of  every  1,000  babies  before  they  are  a  year 
old.  We  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  the  present  generation  of  children 
grows  to  parenthood  before  we  attack  this  tragic  situation. 

Health  is  taught  under  two  main  sub-divisions:  personal  and 
public.  I  should  like  to  urge  that  adult  classes  be  taught  from  the 
point  of  view  of  public  health.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  unimportant  and  even  misleading  doctrine  associated  with  personal 
hygiene.  We  are  taught  that  it  is  vicious  to  drink  tea  or  coffee,  that 
it  is  virtuous  to  do  somebody's  setting  up  exercises  every  morning  or 
to  gasp  like  a  fish  out  of  water  on  the  absurd  assumption  that  deep 
breathing  prevents  tuberculosis.  In  the  less  modern  textbooks  of 
public  health  there  can  also  be  found  some  doctrines  which  had  better 
be  forgotten  but  on  the  whole  it  is  true  that  public  health  is  founded 
upon  those  scientific  branches  of  medicine  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  a  somewhat  reluctant  profession  by  such  men  as  Koch,  Pasteur, 
and  Flugge  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 

My  second  reason  for  preferring  this  branch  of  my  subject  is  a 
mental  hygiene  reason.  Public  health  is  extroverting — it  gives  people 
an  enthusiasm  directing  their  emotional  lives  outwards.  Personal 
hygiene,  on  the  other  hand,  is  introverting  and  may  lead  some  mor- 
bidly disposed  individuals  to  hypochondria.     The  difference  between 
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these  two  methods  of  approach  will  be  quickly  realized  if  you  try  to 
teach  sex  hygiene.  If  you  treat  the  subject  personally  both  you  and 
your  class  will  soon  become  confused  in  embarrassment.  But  if  you 
teach  sex  in  its  relation  to  social  welfare,  community  health,  and  racial 
hygiene,  you  will  be  surprised  how  easily  you  can  speak  to  a  mixed 
group  without  any  embarrassment  whatever. 

Granted  that  we  should  teach  public  health,  what  special  aspects 
of  this  subject  are  of  most  importance  to  us  in  New  Mexico?  I  have 
already  mentioned  our  need  for  knowledge  of  infant  care  and  we  have 
the  textbooks  L  issued  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  at  ten  cents  each  as  an  admirable  basis  for  classes  in  this 
subject.  Then  we  note  the  excessively  high  death  rate  in  this  state 
from  diarrhea  and  enteritis  and  the  threat  which  the  great  prevalence 
of  summer  diarrhea  constitutes  to  our  important  tourist  industry. 
This  demands  teaching  in  sanitation,  in  the  danger  of  fly-borne  infec- 
tion and  how  to  control  it;  on  the  sanitary  privy,  stressing  the  fact 
that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  privies  in  this  state  are  fly-proof. 
The  findings  of  our  recent  health  survey  disclose  that  there  are  at 
least  21,000  cases  of  active  syphilis  in  the  state  and  that  on  a  given 
day  (December  1,  1933)  only  1,011  were  under  medical  care.  Dr. 
Walter  Clark's  report  on  syphilis  in  New  Mexico 2  would  make  an 
excellent  handbook  for  a  study  circle.  Fortunately  we  can  teach 
freely  about  the  venereal  diseases  both  in  the  newspapers  and  over  the 
radio  in  New  Mexico.  In  this  respect  we  are  more  fortunate  than 
some  of  the  backward  states.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
while  our  newspapers  will  publish  facts  on  the  pathology  of  sex,  they 
will  not  print  material  on  sex  physiology.  There  is  thus  a  special 
place  for  the  dialectic  teaching  of  sex  hygiene. 

Another  subject  which  cannot  be  taught  in  the  newspapers  is 
the  danger  of  secret  remedies.  This  is  one  that  should  prove  quite 
interesting  in  an  adult  class.  Many  people  would,  I  am  sure,  regard 
as  newsworthy  the  report  that  the  so  well  advertised  Turns  for  the 
tummy  has  been  found  to  be  simply  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  sugar 
flavored  with  peppermint.  Many  will  be  surprised,  even  shocked,  to 
learn  that  by  following  advertised  directions  for  taking  Alka-Seltzer 


1.  Prenatal  Care,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Pub- 
lication No.  4,   1931. 

Infant  Care,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Publication  No.  8, 
1933. 

The  Child  from  One  to  Six,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Children's  Bureau,  Pub- 
lication   No.    30,    1934. 

These  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  County  Health  Departmen's 
in   New   Mexico  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

2.  Obtainable  free  from   the   New   Mexico   Bureau  of   Public   Health. 
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they  may  get  over  70  grains  of  aspirin  and  six  grains  of  salicylic 
acid  in  24  hours.  It  is  important  to  stress  the  serious  loss  of  resources 
and  even  more  serious  loss  of  time  which  results  from  buying  secret 
remedies  for  tuberculosis,  cancer,  and  the  venereal  diseases  instead  of 
consulting  a  competent  physician.  Good  material  for  teaching  this 
subject  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.1' 

What  are  the  resources  of  this  state  for  the  teaching  of  Public 
Health?  About  a  year  ago  a  state  committee  on  health  education 
was  formed  on  which  sat  representatives  of  voluntary  and  official 
health  agencies,  of  the  catholic  and  protestant  churches,  of  clubs  and 
educational  organizations.  This  committee  was  doing  some  excellent 
work  until  the  secretary  left  for  Virginia  and  the  president  went  to 
Mexico.  I  believe,  Madam  Chairman,  that  you  are  a  member  of 
that  committee  and  I  hope  very  much  that  you  will  call  the  remaining 
members  of  the  committee  together  and  reorganize.  It  is  not  that  I 
wish  to  shirk  my  responsibility.  I  recognize  fully  that  the  State 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  has  no  more  fundamental  duty  than  health 
education.  But  we  need  the  help  of  that  committee  in  advising  us  on 
how  and  what  to  teach  and  in  helping  us  to  see  that  our  material  is 
made  as  widely  available  as  possible.  For  example,  the  committee 
sponsored  a  series  of  ten  lessons  designed  especially  for  adult  educa- 
tion; they  were  written  by  one  of  our  public  health  nurses  and  by 
myself;  they  were  mimeographed  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  I  have  no  doubt  are  still  available. 

Please  note  that  the  state  will  shortly  have  ten  full  time  district 
health  officers.  Each  of  these  men  will  be  not  only  a  physician  but  a 
specialist  in  public  health.  It  is  one  of  his  primary  functions  to  pro- 
vide health  education.  The  difference  between  a  nurse  and  a  public 
health  nurse  is  often  not  understood.  Here  is  one  very  important  dif- 
ference: the  public  health  nurse  is  a  teacher.  Make  use  of  her  as 
such.  Finally,  we  have  in  the  State  Bureau  of  Public  Health  at  Santa 
Fe  a  health  library  which  belongs  to  the  state.  Our  budget  is  so 
restricted  that  we  are  not  able  to  buy  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
we  should  like  to  have.  Our  space  is  so  limited  that  we  are  compelled 
to  give  a  lot  of  valuable  periodical  literature  to  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.     But  within  our  limitations  we  are  at  your  service. 

Chairman  Nanninga: 

If  there  is  nothing  further  we  will  close  with  this.  I  am  sure  we 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  three  people  who  have 
spoken  this  evening. 


3.     535    North   Dearborn   Street,   Chicago,   Illinois. 
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THIRD  SESSION 
Banquet,  University  Dining  Hall 

Lyman  Bryson,  Professor  of  Aditlt  Education,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia   University 

There  are  several  things  that  need  to  be  said  tonight  about  adult 
education  that  are  serious.  You  were  talking  today  about  having 
some  kind  of  a  council  started  in  this  state — a  body  to  co-ordinate  and 
pull  together.  Of  course  you  need  it,  but  once  you  get  it  set  up  you 
are  going  to  meet  up  with  difficulties — you  are  going  to  have  to  be 
ready  for  two  fundamental  tendencies  and  conditions.  They  are 
government  interference  and  rapid  assumption  of  the  public  school 
people  of  the  adult  education  program. 

I  don't  suppose  anybody  in  New  Mexico  expects  to  drop  work 
when  relief  stops.  Yet  that  relief  isn't  going  to  last  forever.  We  need 
to  take  into  account  several  things  about  government  interference. 
There  has  never  been  a  comprehensive  survey  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this  government.  Here  it  involves  only  about  one  hundred  teachers, 
but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  it  involves  an  astounding  number. 
Adult  education  is  being  so  inseparably  related  with  government  relief 
that  people  are  going  to  give  it  up  when  relief  is  over,  and  vice 
versa  in  other  cases.  You  will  have  to  find  out  in  this  state  what 
the  government  is  doing  to  the  idea  of  adult  education.  If  you  are 
creating  an  appetite  for  it  then  you  will  be  ready  for  the  withdrawal. 
We  are  building  up  in  this  country  a  professional  group  of  teachers 
for  adults  who  are  being  trained  on  relief.  They  were  not  chosen 
because  of  their  specific  training  or  flair  for  adult  education. 

After  being  a  plaything  of  church  groups  and  public  institutions, 
adult  education  is  suddenly  becoming  a  major  concern  for  public 
school  officials.  It  always  has  been  to  some  extent.  A  great  deal  of 
parent  education  work  has  been  done  very  close  to  public  schools.  A 
liberal  education,  however,  has  never  been  done  above  the  high  schools. 
We  can  always  turn  such  a  thing  over  to  the  public  institution  best 
equipped  to  meet  it.  This  idea  has  been  rapidly  developed  into  the 
minds  of  the  public  school  officials.  The  people  in  the  public  schools 
have  always  known  about  it,  but  it  hasn't  lain  in  the  ordinary  program 
that  they  thought  they  were  responsible  for  it  in  most  cases. 

Within  a  very  short  time — within  ten  years — no  city  school  system 
in  this  country  will  pretend  to  be  a  good  school  system  unless  it  has 
a  good  active  adult  department.  The  difficulty  in  the  government 
situation  is,  Mr.  Hopkins  said  at  the  first,  that  it  was  relief  and 
not  adult  education  work.     This  stands  in  the  way. 
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It  is  the  good  superintendent  of  the  school  system  and  classroom 
teachers  that  are  going  to  have  the  most  difficulty  in  adapting  this 
adult  education  idea.  It  is  the  good  school  superintendent  who  is 
going  to  have  a  difficult  time  getting  adapted  himself  to  the  adu!t 
point  of  view.  A  good  superintendent  has  been  trained  to  say  to  school 
children,  "Here  are  certain  things  you  have  got  to  get  or  you  can't 
enter  civilization.  You  have  got  to  be  educated  to  live  in  the  modern 
world."  The  child  must  accept  the  culture  in  which  he  has  got  to  live 
and  there  is  nothing  else  he  can  do  about  it.  The  adult  does  not  come 
to  learn  a  pattern  in  which  to  live.  He  has  lived  in  that  pattern  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  either  because  he  wants  to  choose  a  position  in  that 
pattern  or  because  he  wants  to  change  the  pattern.  He  has  deter- 
mined reasons  for  his  coming.  You  can't  tell  him  what  he  wants  or 
what  he  ought  to  have.  A  good  school  superintendent  has  trained 
himself  to  do  those  very  things.  Then  we  expect  him  to  take  a  group 
of  students  that  tell  him  what  to  do.  By  nature  this  is  going  to  be 
difficult  for  him  to  adapt  himself  to. 

Another  thing,  when  they  come  to  choose  a  person  to  teach  adults 
they  are  going  to  take  a  teacher  who  has  acquired  a  certain  fixity  in 
classroom  management,  that  works  with  children  and  will  not  get 
along  with  adults. 

The  things  that  make  a  good  school  superintendent  and  classroom 
teacher  are  going  to  be  obstacles  in  teaching  adults.  They  don't  like 
organization  and  regulations.  They  don't  want  to  feel  that  they  are 
coming  back  to  school. 

In  the  last  month  or  so  two  books  have  come  from  Dr.  Thorn- 
dike's  department  on  adult  learning.  They  don't  take  back  anything 
about  the  capacity  of  the  adult  to  learn.  That  is  still  true.  But  I 
heard  Dr.  Lorge  say  an  adult  has  more  emotional  blocks  in  the  way 
of  learning  than  a  child  has.  A  child  learns  because  he  has  to.  An 
adult  learns  because  he  wants  to.  A  child  has  less  difficulty.  The 
psychological  differences  in  learning  are  the  real  things  that  stand  in 
the  way  of  adult  success.  The  adult,  if  he  is  getting  on,  say  about 
forty-five,  must  learn  a  little  more  slowly.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  adult  does  not  want  to  feel  that  he  is  going  back  to  school. 
I  think  adult  education  should  be  in  the  public  schools.  Don't  think  I 
am  mistaken  on  that  point.  But  the  adult  has  certain  emotional  bar- 
riers. He  is  easily  discouraged.  The  child  does  not  mind  if  he  does 
not  learn  quickly,  but  an  adult  does.  A  child  takes  about  seven  years 
of  his  life  to  master  his  own  language.  Every  stimulus  is  working 
with  him  to  teach  him  that  language.  Adults  come  to  night  classes 
and  want  to  learn  Spanish  in  a  few  nights.  We  expect  to  learn  much 
faster  than  a  child,  but  an  adult  can't  learn  quite  so  fast.     He  can 
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learn  as  well  but  not  so  fast.  He  is  best  in  his  twenties.  If  you  set 
up  for  the  adult  formulae  which  make  him  realize  he  is  in  school, 
then  set  him  at  the  pace  of  a  child,  he  becomes  discouraged.  He  will 
give  up.     Otherwise  he  wouldn't. 

The  public  school  officials  will  finally  do  a  very  good  job  of  dealing 
with  the  adult  but  there  will  be  many  mistakes  first.  The  fact  that 
the  person  has  come  for  his  own  motives  gives  him  a  drive. 

We  must  give  them  something  they  are  interested  in.  I  agree 
with  Professor  Thorndike  when  he  says  that  also  you  will  find  that 
most  adults  are  interested  most  in  their  own  jobs.  Their  interest 
didn't  change  but  he  could  change  them  when  he  wanted  to.  He  tried' 
several  experiments.  One  was  to  find  how  long  it  would  take  people  to 
get  over  being  averse  to  picking  up  a  live  snake.  He  tried  many 
experiments.  He  said  he  was  so  interested  in  finding  out  their  reac- 
tions, that  he  didn't  realize  that  he  was  handling  the  snake  himself  in 
giving  it  to  them. 

Adult  opinions  and  judgments  on  things  are  very  closely  related 
with  personality  and  prestige.  He  changed  several  peoples'  political 
opinions. 

The  same  things  were  done  with  music  and  pictures.  We  have 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  malleability  of  peoples'  mind. 

You  hoped  at  one  time  to  have  John  Studebaker  here,  and  I 
regret  you  could  not  have  him.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  a  certain 
kind  of  political  education  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about.  I 
want  to  give  you  very  briefly  some  of  the  things  that  happened.  I 
went  to  Des  Moines  before  the  thing  was  set  up.  I  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing.  I  told  him  he  was  going  to 
be  attacked  by  the  conservatives  and  by  the  radicals  if  he  took  the 
stand  of  being  honest. 

The  first  question  to  arise  was  whether  or  not  a  leader  should 
conceal  his  own  opinion.  Are  you  going  to  have  people  advocate  people 
sticking  to  things  because  of  beliefs  or  are  you  going  to  get  an  aca- 
demic person  with  no  convictions  of  his  own  and  get  his  opinions  on 
both  sides  and  decide  that  it  doesn't  matter  much?  Any  one  who  is  on 
the  regular  staff  can  speak.  He  must  try  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  but 
must  tell  which  side  he  is  on  so  that  intelligent  people  can  discount  his 
own   partisanship. 

I  was  the  trouble  shooter  at  Des  Moines.  We  had  experts  and 
when  we  had  something  to  be  talked  about  we  got  them.  But  if  we 
couldn't  find  an  expert  I  talked  about  it.  The  people  were  against 
us  when  we  came  there,  both  the  conservatives  and  the  radicals.  The 
communists  had  a  meeting  in  which  they  discussed  the  ways  which 
would  be  most  uncomfortable  for  us,  to  get  rid  of  us.     (They  explained 
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all  this  later.)  They  did  not  run  us  out  of  town  because  they  were 
convinced  that  we  were  being  fair  to  their  doctrines  and  that  they 
had  a  chance  in  their  forums  and  got  to  say  what  they  wanted  to. 
They  did  not  tar  and  feather  us  and  drive  us  out  of  town.  Now  those 
same  two  groups  would  fight  to  keep  the  panel  there.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous achievement.  I  don't  think  it  is  just  the  forums.  I  think 
it  is  because  the  people  have  been  getting  the  people  ready  for  those 
things.  These  issues  can  be  discussed  freely  in  a  public  building  and 
you  can  say  what  you  want  to  say  and  nothing  is  going  to  be  done  to 
you.  I  told  you  these  things  because  they  give  you  something  of  one 
side  of  the  question. 

Another  side  is  that  we  could  not  get,  by  any  device  that  we  could 
figure  out,  the  same  response  from  the  lower  levels  educationally  and 
economically  as  from  the  more  privileged  classes.  Des  Moines  is  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  it  has  a  lot  of  wealth.  I  used  to  give,  on  the 
average,  an  address  to  three  hundred  people.  Then  I  would  talk  to 
thirty  people  in  the  slums.  The  thirty  people  usually  asked  more 
intelligent  questions.  They  asked  honest  questions,  and  if  we  could 
have  found  three  hundred  of  them,  I  would  have  been  content  with 
thirty  of  the  higher  classes.  If  you  people  can  find  the  way  to  get 
into  your  adult  education  panel  program  these  people  you  will  have 
done  something,  because  you  will  have  set  the  way  for  certain  for- 
ward advance  in  adult  education,  particularly  politically. 

High  school  employees  can  talk  in  public  schools  about  anything 
they  want  to  if  they  are  honest  and  can  get  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Take  the  people  of  the  town,  an  ordinary  middle  west  town, 
and  they  have  an  almost  insatiable  appetite  for  the  discussion  of 
public  questions,  provided  they  are  intelligently  discussed.  We  started 
with  Mr.  Woody  and  Mr.  Wallace.  At  first  there  were  great  crowds, 
which  gradually  grew  smaller.  The  appetite  went  up  and  it  has  been 
maintained.  There  is  an  actual  enjoyment  of  the  freedom.  The 
people  of  the  town  are  so  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  can  express  his 
ideas  in  a  public  place,  that  I  don't  think  anything  can  take  it  away 
from  them.  Whether  that  can  be  done  all  over  the  country  I  don't 
know. 

The  main  trouble  is  in  finding  a  personnel.  The  needs  are  many 
but  there  is  trouble  getting  people  who  want  to  do  it.  I  don't  believe 
that  many  states  and  counties  can  do  it  and  go  very  far.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  to  be  done  and  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  do  more  than 
most  people  realize.  You  have  the  staff  and  if  you  go  about  it  with 
courage  you  will  have  no  difficulty.  You  must  be  open  and  free.  I 
could  discuss  communism  and  communists  arguments  and  get  the 
communists  to  come  up  on  the  stage  and  correct  me  if  I  were  wrong. 
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That  is  going  pretty  far.  It  is  just  like  diving  into  cold  water.  After 
people  get  over  the  first  shock  of  being  honest,  it  works  surprisingly 
well.  We  must  have  freedom  if  we  would  have  well-informed  public 
adult  education  politically.  You  could  do  it  if  you  wanted  to.  It  takes 
an  immense  amount  of  thought  and  coui'age,  but  I  believe  that  public 
school  people  are  as  courageous  as  anyone  else.  But  the  public  school 
people  of  the  country  as  a  whole  are  under  the  impression  that  they 
must  represent  the  opinions  of  the  community.  However,  most  of 
them  would  discover  that  the  opinions  of  the  community  would  agree 
with  them  after  they  got  started. 

I  am  trying  to  say  what  I  believe  Mr.  Studebaker  would  say 
if  he  were  here.  It  is  a  grand  feeling  that  you  are  in  a  commu- 
nity in  which  men  and  women  are  free.  There  is  no  other  way  to 
get  at  this  than  by  the  truth  and  the  truth  may  have  considerable 
importance. 

FOURTH    SESSION 
Superintendent  H.  R.  Rodgers,  Chairman 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

Mr.  Santistevan,  who  is  slated  here  for  the  first  discussion,  is  not 
present.  Mr.  Huff,  who  was  on  the  program  yesterday,  is  not  present 
because  of  the  death  of  his  son.  Therefore,  we  are  substituting  at  this 
time,  at  Professor  Reid's  suggestion,  a  panel  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  "Adult  Education  and  the  Rural  Community."  I  appoint  Mr.  Reid 
as  chairman  of  the  panel. 

[Editor's  Note:  The  panel  was  organized,  with  the  following 
individuals  participating:  Chairman,  J.  T.  Reid,  Director  of  Exten- 
sion, University  of  New  Mexico;  D.  W.  Rockey,  Vocational  Director, 
Spanish- American  Normal;  Mrs.  C.  C.  Pacheco,  Rural  School  Super- 
visor, Valencia  County;  Epigmenio  Ramirez,  County  Superintendent, 
Socorro  County;  E.  W.  Bahr,  Rural  School  Supervisor,  Rio  Arriba 
County;  Rebecca  Graham,  Supervisor  of  General  Adult  Education, 
State  Emergency  Educational  Program.] 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

I  think  that  of  the  various  activities  the  government  has  been 
conducting  in  this  depression,  there  is  one  organization  that  we  owe 
a  great  deal  to.  The  CCC  has  taken  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  off  the  roads  and  given  them  training  and  work.  Some  of  them 
are  working  in  adult  education  in  the  various  counties. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Rockwell  A. 
Davis,  who  will  give  you  a  "Review  of  the  CCC  Program." 
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Review  of  the  C.  C.  C.  Program 

Rockwell   A.   Davis,  Educatioal   Adviser  for  Arizona-New   Mexico 

District 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  attempting  to  cover  the  C.C.C.  Educational  Program  from  its 
inception,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  use  considerable  amount  of 
data  accumulated  and  compiled  by  our  recently  resigned  Director 
Dean  C.  S.  Marsh.  To  him  also  I  believe  I  can  attribute  the  five  terse 
directives.  "We  learn,  we  teach,  we  counsel,  we  advise,  an'1  we 
befriend." 

In  going  into  this  work,  few,  if  any,  of  us  advisers  ever  before 
faced  a  job  of  this  kind.  Most  advisers  had  been  teachers  before  en- 
tering this  work,  but  even  with  that  background  to  fall  back  on  we 
have  had  to  use  all  of  our  ingenuity,  imagination,  or  mental  effort 
to  accomplish  our  job. 

On  November  22,  1933,  the  E.  C.  W.  Administration  adopted  a 
plan  by  which  they  hoped  to  broaden  the  Educational  Program  in 
C.C.C.  Camps.  In  December,  1933,  the  President,  Mr.  Fechner,  the 
War  Department,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Education  approved  this 
plan.  They  intended  for  the  educational  program  to  cover  a  two-fold 
purpose:  First,  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  educational  program 
at  that  time  being  carried  on  by  the  War  Department;  second,  to  re- 
turn each  enrollee  to  his  normal  work-a-day  world  better  fitted  to 
resume  his  every-day  life.  For  tactical  purposes  the  War  Department 
divides  the  United  States  into  nine  army  corps  areas,  controlled 
by  its  respective  commanding  general.  After  Commissioner  Zook 
had  appointed  Dean  C.  S.  Marsh  to  the  director's  position,  it  became 
Dean  Marsh's  job  to  appoint  a  representative  Educational  Adviser  to 
each  one  of  these  nine  corps  areas.  Mr.  L.  W.  Rogers,  for  many  years 
associated  with  the  Texas  State  Educational  Department,  and  for 
six  years  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  eighth  corps  area.  So  far  as  the  educational  program  of 
the  C.C.C.  is  concerned  the  eighth  corps  area  covers  the  states  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  It 
immediately  rested  upon  Mr.  Rogers  to  appoint  approximately  one 
hundred  advisers  for  the  camps  in  this  area.  Shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  1934,  the  first  advisers  were  sent  into  camps.  An 
entire  force  of  advisers  in  the  eighth  corps  area  were  in  the  field 
by  June  first.    A  tremendous  task  accomplished  in  record  time. 

In  April,  1934,  there  were  1,968  camps  located  in  all  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.     In  nearly  all  camps  there  were  educational  advisers 
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appointed  by  the  office  of  education,  and  responsible  to  the  camp 
commanders.  Assisting  the  camp  educational  adviser  is  one  enrollee 
chosen  from  the  ranks  for  his  fitness  to  help  in  the  camp  program. 
In  addition  to  these  two  men,  who  give  their  full  time  to  this  camp 
educational  program,  there  are  usually  in  each  camp  two  reserve 
officers  and  several  members  of  the  Forestry  and  Park  Service  Staff, 
all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  educational  program  and  many  of 
them  actively  helping  to  carry  it  on. 

In  the  beginning  we  found  it  necessary  to  adapt  ourselves  to  a 
new  type  of  life  for  the  greater  majority  of  advisers  were  without 
knowledge  of  the  actual  happenings  in  Tree  Army  Camps.  The  army 
officers  and  technical  personnel  in  general  were  tolerant  but  not  sold 
on  the  idea  of  accomplishment.  Facilities  were  few  and  classrooms 
were  generally  unknown.  Here  a  correction  need  be  made:  in  some 
camps,  the  officer  in  charge  had  forseen  the  need  of  education  and 
had  good  schools  going.  In  other  camps,  chaplains  and  contract 
clergymen  had  tried  their  hand.  In  the  main,  however,  we  had  an 
open  field  to  work  in.  Listening  to  advisers  discuss  their  general 
problems  in  conferences  I  have  found  that  most  of  us  started  from 
the  same  mark.  We  tried  to  classify  the  enrollees  in  our  camp  as  to 
mental  levels,  the  basis  of  general  school  movements.  Here  we  received 
our  first  shock;  there  are  no  mental  levels.  We  found  that  we  had  a 
group  of  men  that  averaged  from  no  school  training  to  men  in 
college  and,  on  rare  occasions,  where  men  had  master's  degrees. 

To  illustrate  this  point  I  have  a  classification  of  7,858  enrollees 
in  the  Arizona-New  Mexico  District.  This  chart  shows  fairly  ac- 
curately how  our  camps  vary  or  run  in  mental  training.  The  jog  in 
the  curve  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  grades  is  a  familiar  one  to 
high  school  superintendents;  it  denotes  that  point  where  our  greatest 
break  between  high  school  graduates  and  non-graduates  come. 

Back  to  our  beginning,  now,  advisers  began  searching  for  a 
method  of  attack.  No  contact,  no  starting  point,  no  law  to  govern. 
This  test  of  personality  is  a  grueling  most  teachers  never  receive. 
Counseling,  guidance,  fireside  talks,  attempts  at  vocational  work  lec- 
tures, visual  education,  field  trips,  geological  and  historical,  all  were 
soon  under  way.  It  was  from  this  humble  beginning  that  Dean  Marsh 
received  his  five  guiding  principles,  "we  learn,  we  teach,  we  counsel, 
we  advise,  and  we  befriend." 

After  five  weeks  of  seasoning  in  camps,  a  general  conference  was 
called  for  advisei's  in  different  sections  of  the  Arizona-New  Mexico 
District.  Here  at  these-  first  conferences  we  began  to  visualize  the 
bigness  of  the  work  we  had  entered.  Open  forum  was  held  and  each 
adviser  related  from  experiences  in  the  camps  the  actual  happenings 
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and  outstanding  features  that  were  met  with  or  accomplished.  Voca- 
tional guidance  work  was  discussed  and  the  general  possibility  of  its 
promotion  set  up.  Counseling  and  guidance  work  was  found  to  have 
consumed  a  large  portion  of  the  adviser's  time.  In  all  camps  were 
found  cnrollees  who  were  away  from  home  and  kinfolk  for  the  first 
time.  Homesickness  was  not  infrequently  the  cause  of  these  young 
fellows  "going  over  the  hill." 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  textbooks,  blackboards,  writing  equip- 
ment, typewriters,  and  all  manner  of  other  school  equipment  rarely, 
if  ever,  were  to  be  had  at  the  camps.  Personal  texts  of  the  advisers, 
avai!able  newspapers,  and  often  the  knowledge  of  subjects  from 
memory  were  the  text  supply  of  matei'ial.  Political  science,  civic  con- 
ditions at  home  and  in  the  United  States  at  large,  were  the  principal 
topics  of  discussion  while  sitting  around  stoves  in  the  barracks,  in  the 
corner  of  recreation  halls,  in  offices,  in  the  mess  halls,  which  were 
used  as  classrooms. 

All  attendance  on  educational  matters  is  voluntary.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  breed  the  spark  of  interest  back  to  life  by  personal  desh-es 
and  interest  of  the  men  themselves.  We  were  dealing  and  are  deal- 
ing, in  the  major  percentage  of  the  cases,  with  young  men  who  ceased 
their  education  not  because  of  financial  conditions  but  because  those 
men  were  more  interested  in  getting  a  job — rather  than  plugging 
along  at  such  uninteresting  things  as  English,  geography,  and  his- 
tory. From  actual  experience  I  have  found  that  these  men  were 
interested  and  still  are  interested  in  these  subjects  but  not  in  the 
manner  propounded  by  our  school  system  today. 

I  have  no  fight  with  the  school  system  of  today,  for  in  covering 
a  resume  of  educational  work  in  C.C.C.  camps  I  find  that  it  is  not  a 
fault  of  any  system  or  any  endeavor  that  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  the  educational  voids  of  these  young  men.  In  our  type  of  edu- 
cation in  the  camps  we  do  not  make  a  pretense  of  offering  courses 
that  will  assist  young  men  to  become  high  school  or  college  graduates. 
We  have  endeavored  over  the  past  15  months  to  create  a  desire  in 
these  young  men  to  advance  themselves  in  the  line  of  endeavor  they 
have  now  assumed. 

We  are  fast  approaching  a  standardization  in  this  work  that 
endeavors  to  make  better  tractor  drivers,  better  stone  masons,  better 
construction  laborers,  better  machine  operators  of  these  men  than  they 
where  when  they  arrived  in  camp,  and  also  endeavoring  to  help  these 
men  to  more  constructively  use  leisure  time,  reading,  etc. 
In  the  entire  program  during  the  third  six-month  period,  a  study 
of  183,000  enrollees  showed  that  one-half  of  one  per  cent  had  no 
schooling   prior   to   entering   the    C.C.C,    approximately    50    per    cent 
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had  not  advanced  further  than  grammar  school,  some  46  per 
cent  had  heen  in  high  school,  and  approximately  4  per  cent  had 
been  in  college.  Along  this  line  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  entire  United  States  is  the  statement  that  2,388 
illiterates  are  being,  and  have  been,  taught  to  read,  write,  and  work 
simple  arithmetic. 

From  statistics  gathered  throughout  the  nine  corps  areas  by  edu- 
cational advisers,  a  total  of  22,642  courses  were  conducted  in  January 
of  this  year.  The  number  enrolled  in  classes  has  increased  steadily 
from  the  inception  of  the  educational  program.  On  the  first  of  April 
of  this  year  a  total  of  13,660  persons  were  co-operating  in  providing 
instruction  in  C.C.C.  camps.  On  this  same  date  a  total  of  1,468  edu- 
cational advisers  were  operating  on  full  time  duty  in  camps;  the  bal- 
ance of  this  teaching  staff  was  comprised  of  camp  military  and  tech- 
nical personnel,  F.E.R.A.  teachers  and  public  school  teachers  who 
were  contributing  their  services  voluntarily,  and  other  public-spirited 
citizens. 

In  concluding  this  resume:  A  survey  of  courses  taught  in  the 
camps  up  to  and  including  data  compiled  as  of  March  31st,  approxi- 
mately 43  per  cent  of  subjects  taught  are  vocational,  18  per  cent  were 
of  elementary  level,  32  per  cent  high  school  level,  5  per  cent  of  col- 
lege level,  and  2  per  cent  genera!  education.  Further,  in  January  of 
this  year  some  29,506  men  were  enrolled  in  classes  in  nearby  night 
schools;  correspondence  courses  accounted  for  20,700  men;  70,000  were 
engaged  in  hobbies;  and  supervised  reading  accounting  for  over  95,000 
men.  Visual  education  accounted  for  5,000  educational  films;  educa- 
tional advisers  had  accounted  for  the  reading  of  334,000  books.  A 
total  of  209,881  guidance  and  counseling  interviews  had  been  given. 

Our  directed  aims  are  similar  in  many  ways  to  any  school  sys- 
tem. Specifically  the  aims  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program 
are,  as  listed  in  our  handbook  for  educational  advisers,  as  follows : 

1.  To  .develop  in  each  man  his  powers  of  self-expression,  self- 
entertainment,  and  self-culture. 

2.  To  develop   pride  and  satisfaction   in   co-operative  endeavor. 

3.  To  develop  as  far  as  practicable  an  understanding  of  the 
prevailing  social  and  economic  conditions,  to  the  end  that  each  man 
may  co-operate  intelligently  in  improving  these  conditions. 

4.  To  preserve  and  strengthen  good  habits  of  health  and  mental 
development. 

5.  By  such  vocational  training  as  is  feasible,  but  particularly  by 
vocational  counseling  and  adjustment  activities,  to  assist  each  man 
better  to  meet  his  employment  problems  when  he  leaves  camp. 
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(>.     To  develop  an  appi-eciation  of  nature  and  of  country  life. 
Thank  you. 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

Is  there  any  question  or  discussion  from  the  floor  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Davis  on  his  work?  If 
not  we  will  pass  on. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Rex  King  who  is  kind 
enough  to  substitute  for  Mr.  Pooler  of  the  Forest  Service. 

Relation  of  the  Forest  Service  to  Adult  Education 

By  Rex  King 

Adult  education  is  not  new  to  the  Forest  Service.  The  Forest 
Service  was  the  first  of  the  conservation  agencies  to  enter  the  field 
and  when  it  began  its  work  in  the  west,  30  years  ago,  it  found  a  public 
which  had  not  only  never  heard  of  conservation  but  which  became 
antagonistic  at  its  announcement.  From  the  very  first  it  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  overcoming  this  antagonism  and  educating  the 
people  in  conservation.  However,  before  that  could  be  done  effectively 
the  Service  had  to  select  and  train  a  personnel.  Now,  after  these  two 
jobs  have  been  fairly  accomplished  there  comes  the  opportunity,  the 
responsibility,  perhaps  greater  than  the  others,  of  contributing  to  the 
training  and  orientation  of  a  large  part  of  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  west  was  accompanied  by  the  desti-uc- 
tive  use  of  the  natural  resources.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  a  country  will  use  natural  resources  as  carefully 
and  wisely  as  an  old  and  well  organized  country  but  over  most  of  the 
west  there  was  an  entire  disregard  of  the  future  of  the  forest,  range, 
soil,  and  water  resources,  which  had  become  fixed  and  sanctioned  by 
several  generations  of  accepted  practice.  This  was  not  conscious 
destruction  on  the  part  of  the  residents  but  came  about  because  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  biology  and  ecology. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  part  of  the  economy  of  the  western  settlement  to 
use  timber  and  range  to  a  point  far  in  excess  of  Nature's  replacement 
and  to  disregard  entirely  the  effect  of  fire  and  of  soil  erosion.  When 
Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  started  the  erusade  of  con- 
servation the  problem  they  faced  was  that  of  breaking  down  the  old 
conception  of  the  methods  by  which  natural  resources  should  be 
handled  and  replacing  it  with  the  principles  of  conservation  or  the 
wise  and  far-sighted  use  of  natural  resources.  It  was  an  immense  job 
of  public  education. 
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When  the  Forest  Service  first  began  its  work  few  men  under- 
stood even  the  basic  principles  of  conservation  or  the  long  range 
planning  of  the  use  of  land  and  none  could  be  found  who  were  already 
trained  in  carrying  out  the  principles  on  the  gx-ound.  In  most  indus- 
tries or  ventures  a  staff  of  employees  can  be  quickly  assembled  by 
merely  hiring  trained  men  away  from  other  companies.  Most  profes- 
sions, vocations,  and  trades  are  pretty  well  formalized  and  men  can 
nearly  always  be  found  who  are  trained  in  them  or  who,  at  the  very 
least,  have  some  fundamental  knowledge  of  them.  Business  ventures 
are  ordinarily  built  on  types  of  conventional  personnel.  An  organizer 
unconsciously  plans  his  business  to  conform  to  the  limitations  of  the 
men  he  knows  he  can  hire.  The  Forest  Service,  however,  was  start- 
ing with  a  theory  which  had  to  be  put  into  effect.  To  do  so  it  had  to 
educate  and  train  its  own  body  of  men.  It  not  only  had  to  educate  the 
public  but  train  its  personnel  in  the  very  things  it  expected  to  carry 
to  the  public. 

Even  today  when  most  of  the  basic  principles  of  conservation  and 
wild  land  management  are  taught  in  schools  and  colleges  and  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  the  public,  we  must  still  train  our  men  in  the 
technic  and  details  of  our  work  and  in  co-ordination.  When  a  new 
man  comes  to  us  he  is  either  a  specialist  with  one  line  of  knowledge 
or  if  he  has  knowledge  along  several  lines,  he  regards  each  as  a  sep- 
arate field.  The  proper  management  of  wild  land  involves  many  uses 
and  to  fit  them  all  into  the  particular  pattern  which  yields  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  within  the  zone  of 
influence  is  a  delicate  job  and  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  diversity  of  the  uses.  The  very  foundation  of  National  Forest 
Adminstration  is  the  correlation  of  all  land  uses,  or  as  we  put  it,  mul- 
tiple land  use.  On  a  National  Forest  there  are  involved  the  growing 
and  harvesting  of  timber  and  cordwood,  the  regulation  of  stream-flow, 
the  stabilizing  of  soil  and  prevention  of  its  erosion,  the  production  of 
forage  and  the  regulation  of  its  use  by  livestock,  the  management  of 
wild  game  and  fish,  the  use  of  the  land  for  recreation,  i.  e.,  picnicing, 
camping,  summer  homes,  and  resorts,  and  others.  Usually  all  of  these 
occur  on  the  same  land. 

The  first  training  of  its  personnel  by  the  Forest  Service  was  indi- 
vidual training,  that  is,  man  to  man  contact  day  by  day  while  the 
work  was  being  carried  on;  in  other  words,  the  apprentice  system. 
While  it  worked  in  many  cases  it  was  not  entirely  satisfactory.  It 
was  slow  and  to  be  fully  effective  would  require  almost  as  many  in- 
structors as  apprentices.  Only  a  certain  percentage  of  men  can  teach 
and  this  consequently  cut  down  the  number  of  trainees  that  could  be 
turned  out  in  a  given  period.     Lastly,  the  apprentice  ordinarily  was 
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taught  by  only  one  or  two  men  and  a  man  cannot  teach  more  than  he 
knows  himself.  There  is  no  question  hut  that  the  apprentice  system 
has  its  place  in  our  organization  hut  we  have  found  that  equal  or 
better  results  can  be  obtained  more  quickly  and  cheaply  by  other 
methods. 

Group  training  has  many  advantages.  In  our  case  it  is  not 
enough  in  itself  but  it  hastens  the  training.  It  is  necessary  that  it  be 
supplemented  by  actual  service  on  the  job.  Of  course,  in  some  of  the 
simpler  jobs,  such  as  that  of  fire  guard,  group  training  is  more  effec- 
tive and  quicker  than  in  the  more  complicated  job  of  forest  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  summer  of  1924  a  training  camp  was  established  in  this 
National  Forest  Region  and  each  summer  up  to  1931,  when  the  train- 
ing work  wras  discontinued  because  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
depression,  from  one  to  several  groups  received  training.  By  1931  the 
entire  National  Forest  regular  force  from  forest  supervisor  dowTn  had 
attended  at  least  one  several  weeks'  training  course. 

The  various  grades  of  officers  were  segregated,  separate  camps 
being  held  for  junior  rangers,  senior  rangers,  supervisors,  grazing 
specialists,  and  forest  management  specialists.  The  size  of  the  camps 
varied  from  13  to  40  men  but  the  best  results,  both  in  training  and 
unit  cost,  were  obtained  with  groups  of  from  30  to  40.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  each  camp  the  men  were  divided  into  squads  of  5  or  6  each, 
under  a  leader  selected  from  a  higher  grade  who  acted  as  a  kind  of 
tutor  in  both  classroom  and  field.  The  length  of  training  varied,  but 
it  was  found  that  from  3  to  4  weeks  gave  the  best  results  as  compared 
to  cost.  The  actual  training,  of  course,  varied  somewrhat  with  the 
class  of  men  and  their  previous  knowledge  of  their  jobs  but  roughly 
25  per  cent  of  the  eight  hour  day,  which  was  adhered  to,  was  devoted 
to  lectures;  25  percent  to  laboratory  work,  quizzes,  or  open  discus- 
sions ;  and  the  remaining  50  per  cent  was  spent  in  the  field — field  work 
meaning  the  actual  doing  of  as  many  of  the  things  taught  as  possible. 
It  was  found  that  it  was  not  well  to  crowd  the  schedule  too  much. 
There  must  be  sufficient  time  and  the  proper  balance  between  class- 
room and  field,  and  between  work  and  recreation  to  fix  the  new  ideas 
and  technic.  The  ages  of  the  men  trained  varied  from  about  24  to 
50.  Briefs  of  the  lectures  given  and  of  the  discussions  following  them 
proved  very  valuable  for  reference  on  the  job  and  for  reference  pur- 
poses in  subsequent  months  or  years.  Rather  wide  latitude  was  given 
for  open  forum  discussions.  Each  man  was  encouraged  to  air  his 
views  and  to  argue  for  them  if  necessary.  This  was  not  only  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  man  himself  but  brought  out  many  new  thoughts 
and  new  and  improved  ways  of  doing  things. 
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The  benefits  resulting  from  the  camps  were  along  several  lines. 
The  morale  of  the  men  was  greatly  improved.  They  showed  greater 
pride  in  their  work,  greater  loyalty  and  increased  discipline.  This 
effect  had  a  tendency  to  decrease  with  time  but  has  never  been  entirely 
lost.  Improved  skill  in  performing  their  work,  showing  in  more  accu- 
rate results  and  a  decrease  in  the  time  required  for  jobs,  was  to  have 
been  expected  and  actually  did  occur.  In  many  cases  men  were  stimu- 
lated by  the  training  to  pursue  some  particular  subject  either  in  the 
way  of  administrative  studies  and  experiments  or  in  reading.  One 
benefit,  which  was  by  no  means  immaterial,  was  directly  due  to  the 
getting  together  of  men  from  all  parts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
To  men  accustomed  to  working  by  themselves,  sometimes  in  an  unsym- 
pathetic environment,  this  proved  of  immense  value  in  bolstering 
morale.  On  the  other  hand  it  had  a  leveling  effect  on  those  of  the 
type  who  liked  to  grandstand.  The  training  was  at  government 
expense  but  the  investment  has  generously  paid  for  itself  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  men's  subsequent  work. 

During  the  same  period  that  the  summer  training  camps  were 
being  held,  correspondence  courses  were  given  during  the  winter 
months  when  field  work  in  the  Forest  Service  is  comparatively  light. 
The  courses  were  primarily  for  the  rangers  and  covered  a  wider  range 
of  subjects  than  was  given  in  the  camps.  There  were  a  few  basic 
courses,  such  as  English  and  Spanish,  but  the  majority  dealt  directly 
with  the  field  activities  of  National  Forest  administration,  more  par- 
ticularly range  management,  forest  management,  surveying,  fire  sup- 
pression, organization  and  efficiency,  plant  identification,  dendrology, 
law,  forest  mensuration,  entomology,  and  others.  A  course  on  the  For- 
est Service  Manual,  i.e.,  the  regulations  and  instructions,  was  manda- 
tory. The  others  were  optional.  Each  course  consisted  of  ten  or 
twelve  lessons  and  ran  three  to  four  months  and  the  papers  were 
graded  and  returned  to  the  men.  Practically  all  of  the  rangers  took, 
at  least,  one  course  each  winter.  The  courses  were  not  perfunctory  but 
involved  real  work  to  obtain  good  grades.  They  were  so  designed  that 
they  forced  the  study  of  literature  on  the  subject,  something  which  is 
difficult  for  an  out-of-door  man  with  the  usual  family  responsibilities 
to  bring  himself  to  do.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  accurately  the  net 
results  but  considering  the  low  cost  these  courses  were  well  worth 
while,  both  to  the  men  and  to  the  service. 

For  the  past  six  years  a  series  of  correspondence  courses  has  been 
given  by  the  Washington  office  for  forest  supervisors  and  regional 
office  men.  They  have  all  been  along  the  line  of  organization  or  execu- 
tive and  personnel  management  and  have  been  optional.  These  courses 
consisted  of  the  announcement  of  a  topic  with  some  collateral  reading 
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going  rather  deeply  into  the  subect.  Each  man  desiring  to  do  so  pre- 
pared a  paper  discussing  the  topic,  commenting,  and  agreeing  or 
disagreeing  as  he  saw  fit.  The  papers  were  not  rated  but  selected 
papers  were  printed  and  sent  to  each  man  with  the  next  lesson.  The 
selection  of  these  published  papers  was  based  primarily  on  the  variety 
of  viewpoints  and  comments  rather  than  on  excellence  of  preparation. 
If,  for  no  other  reason,  the  stimulation  to  read  along  a  specific  line, 
which  line  fitted  into  one's  every-day  work,  has  been  extremely 
valuable. 

The  Forest  Service  is  coming  to  recognize  more  and  more  the 
value  to  the  organization  of  training  the  men  in  the  higher  and  more 
important  positions  and  it  is  planned  to  carry  this  out  in  a  rather 
intensive  way. 

For  many  years  the  Forest  Service  has  made  a  practice  of  employ- 
ing forest  school  students  during  their  summer  vacations  in  whatever 
capacities  they  are  fitted  for.  Sometimes  concessions  are  made  so  as 
to  give  them  extra  training  but  ordinarily  they  fill  regular  jobs  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinary  employees.  The  jobs  open  to  them  are 
necessarily  rather  restricted  because  of  the  short  period  they  are 
available  and  because  of  their  own  limitations.  Forest  school  students 
are  particularly  adapted  to  timber  and  grazing  reconnaissance  and 
surveying  party  work  and  to  various  positions  in  our  fire  suppression 
foi'ces.  The  government  benefits  through  the  introduction  of  new 
blood  and  enthusiasm  while  the  student  benefits  through  the  acquain- 
tance he  gets  with  field  problems  and  through  the  fixation  by  applica- 
tion of  his  classroom  teaching.  It  also  gives  him  manual  skill  and  a 
sense  of  sureness. 

Of  the  various  public  educational  activities  of  the  Service  it  is 
probable  the  Forest  Service  "showboats"  have  attracted  the  most 
attention.  Light  trucks  were  equipped  with  a  generator,  projector, 
portable  screen,  and  the  other  necessary  properties  for  a  movie  show. 
The  driver  was  selected  for  his  knowledge  of  field  conditions  and  his 
ability  to  talk  and  to  answer  questions  frankly  and  correctly.  Meet- 
ings were  arranged  beforehand  by  the  local  force  at  school  houses 
or  other  places  available.  Sometimes  the  show  was  held  in  the  open. 
Films  of  an  educational  character  were  used  and  a  short  instructive 
talk  was  worked  in.  These  trucks  came  to  be  known  as  "showboats" 
and  brought  many  an  instructive  and  entertaining  evening  to  isolated 
communities.  Of  recent  years  they  have  been  used  extensively  on 
scheduled  trips  to  the  C.C.C.  camps  and  the  old  projectors  have  been 
replaced  by  ones  using  16  millimeter  sound  film. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  C.C.C.  camps  has  come  a  tremendous 
opportunity  for  vocational  education.     The  army  and  the  educational 
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advisers  in  co-operation  are  responsible  for  athletics,  library  service, 
religious  services,  camp  exchanges,  welfare,  entertainment  and  formal 
education.  By  the  latter,  I  mean  basic  education  and  more  par- 
ticularly such  subjects  as  English,  arithmetic,  literature,  and  so  forth. 
In  all  of  these  things  the  Forest  Service  project  foremen — and  also 
other  members  of  the  service — give  the  camp  educational  advisers 
whatever  assistancet  they  can.  The  Forest  Servce  as  the  agency 
directing  the  work  in  the  forest  camps  is  individually  responsible  for 
the  training  of  the  boys  in  the  work  activities  and  for  education  in  the 
specialized  subject  of  conservation  or  wild  land  management. 

Without  opening  the  question  of  whether  every  boy  in  the  United 
States  should  be  given  a  conventional,  classical  education,  and  whether 
this  sometimes  overshoots  the  mark  and  a  boy  is  educated  when  it 
would  have  been  better  if  he  had  merely  been  trained  along  some  spe- 
cific line,  I  believe  there  is  ample  room  in  the  United  States  for  men 
"skilled  in  work  and  conservation  labor  with  a  background  of  ele- 
mentary forestry."  It  is  along  this  line  that  we  have  made  the  great- 
est contribution  to  education  in  the  C.C.C.  camps  and  it  will  be  along 
this  same  line  that  we  shall  concentrate  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  wild  land  management  consists 
only  of  planting  trees  and  fighting  forest  fires.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  are  only  two  of  many  lines  of  work  involved.  The  Forest 
Service's  doctrine  of  multiple  use  involves  a  multitude  of  activities. 
Therefore,  vocational  training  of  conservation  labor  is  much  broader 
than  is  evident  at  first  thought  and  involves  such  jobs  as  tree  planting, 
logging,  truck  and  horse  trail  building,  operation  of  caterpillar  trac- 
tors, bulldozers,  and  other  road  machinery,  use  of  dynamite,  truck 
driving,  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  trucks  and  other  machinery, 
blacksmithing,  welding,  pipe  fitting,  landscaping,  construction  of  log 
cabins,  surveying,  mapping,  construction  of  campground  improve- 
ments, erosion  control,  simple  bridge  building,  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  forest  fires,  revegetation  of  ranges  including  the  growing 
of  both  trees  and  grasses  in  nurseries,  construction  of  range  water 
developments,  fences,  and  telephone  lines,  eradication  of  poisonous 
plants,  the  care  and  proper  use  of  all  kinds  of  tools  and  many  others. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  training  does  not  restrict  a  boy  to 
conservation  activities  but  carries  a  considerable  overlap  with  other 
pursuits.  Boys  came  to  camp  with  no  training  whatever  and  practi- 
cally no  chance  of  getting  jobs  because  of  their,  in  some  cases,  surpris- 
ing, ignorance  in  handling  even  as  simple  tools  as  shovels.  But  after 
one  or  more  periods  in  camp  they  have  been  able  to  secure  jobs  at 
good  living  wages.    It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  now  to  run  across  C.C.C. 
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alumni  o|k-rat injr  caterpillar  tractors  and  other  equipment  in  road 
contract  camps. 

As  I  have  already  intimated  the  Forest  Service  plans  on  more 
thoroughly  systematizing  the  conservation  education  and  conservation 
vocational  training  in  the  C.C.C.  There  being  set  up  in  both  the 
Washington  and  the  regional  offices  definite  units  for  this  purpose. 
Classroom  courses  will  be  carefully  organized  to  give  the  theoretical 
background  of  forestry  and  the  subsidiary  conservation  items.  Where 
possible  the  material  will  be  presented  boh  textually  and  visually,  by 
film  strips  and  the  other  usual  methods.  The  remainder  of  the  educa- 
tion, and  incidentally  the  major  part,  will  be  expository  and  will  take 
the  form  of  actually  doiong  the  work  under  skilled  supervision.  The 
various  activities  will  naturally  group  themselves  under  forest  fire 
prevention,  forest  engineering,  forest  management,  forest  recreation, 
range  management,  and  wild  life  management. 

The  inference  should  not  be  drawn  that  this  will  be  set  up  separate 
and  distinct  from  Mr.  Davis'  organization.  It  is  merely  dividing  up 
the  work  with  the  Forest  Service,  sharing  the  responsibility  of  chang- 
ing untrained,  irresponsible,  disgruntled  boys,  who  constitute  a  liabil- 
ity to  the  nation,  into  useful,  self-supporting  individuals  with  the 
proper  adjustment  to  society.  The  setup  is  predicated  on  a  continua- 
tion of  the  very  close  co-operation  between  the  army  officers,  educa- 
tional advisers,  and  Forest  Service  foremen,  which  has  heretofore 
existed  in  the  camps. 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

I  think  that  we  must  have  guidance  from  our  higher  institutions, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  preparing  trained  leadership.  We  can't 
hope  to  achieve  or  accomplish  anything  without  trained  leadership. 
Therefore  we  look  to  the  higher  institutions.  This  morning  we  have 
D.  J.  J.  Fuller,  who  will  speak  on  "Institutional  Participation  in  Adult 
Education." 

I  take  pleasure  at  this  time  in  presenting  Dr.  Fuller  to  you. 

Possibilities  of  Institutional  Participation  in 
Adult  Education 

Dr.  John  J.  Fuller,  State  Teachers  College 

We  are  here  today  to  consider  the  problems  and  possible  solutions 
included  in  the  education  of  adults.  The  topic  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me  is  that  phase  of  adult  education  which  may  be  carried  out  in 
connection  with  higher  institutions  of  learning.  In  order  to  treat 
such  a  problem  in  any  adequate  means,  it  is  necessary  to  examine, 
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first  of  all,  some  of  the  limitations  which  the  higher  institutions  must 
meet  and  overcome  before  establishing  a  program  designed  to  meet  the 
wide  variety  of  needs  and  the  wide  variety  of  interests  which  the  pro- 
spective students  are  likely  to  bring  along.  Before  that  particular 
phase  is  examined,  however,  it  may  be  legitimate  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  cost  in  time  and  effort  and  money  will  be  com- 
patible with  the  results  which  are  desired. 

Scientific  research  comes  to  the  support  of  the  views  that  the 
capacity  to  learn  does  not  decrease  at,  or  shortly  following,  the  time 
that  the  average  individual  quits  school.  Expressed  in  terms  of  a 
ratio  to  what  one  has  already  learned,  the  average  person  probably 
learns  more  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  life,  but  expressed  in 
terms  of  actual  increase  of  knowledge,  most  persons  probably  learn 
more  f  rom  25  to  26  years  of  age  or  35  to  36  years  of  age  than  they  did 
between  their  5th  and  6th  years.  The  results  of  scientific  investigation 
along  this  line  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  person's  capacity  to  learn 
increases  up  to  the  time  that  the  body  and  nervous  system  is  weak- 
ened by  disease;  the  absorption  of  toxins  or  until  the  ravages  of  age 
tend  to  disintegrate  the  body  tissues.  Contrary  to  the  popular  view 
of  not  many  years  ago,  adults  can  and  do  maintain  their  ability  to 
learn.  In  all  intellectual  honesty,  however,  Ave  should  admit  that 
schools  sometimes  drive  their  pupils  away  and  that  some  teaching  pro- 
cedures in  the  classroom  tend  to  result  in  a  formulation  of  attitudes 
and  habits  which  are  not  conducive  to  continuation  of  education  of  the 
adult  level.  From  the  standpoint,  then,  of  actual  ability  to  learn  we 
need  have  little  to  fear. 

The  values,  which  actually  result  from  adult  education,  as  of  any 
education,  can  be  only  partially  determined  before  they  occur.  This 
is  due  to  the  very  simple  fact  that  there  are  different  characters  or 
qualities  of  education  and  that  some  are  better  than  others.  Almost 
everything  hinges  upon  the  quality  of  the  work,  which,  of  course, 
includes  a  consideration  of  the  needs,  interests,  and  capacities  of  the 
individual  students.  A  poor  type  is  better  than  none,  but  a  good  type 
adequately  serves  in  relieving  emotional  disturbances;  in  correcting 
family,  individual,  or  social  maladjustments;  in  creating  new  inter- 
ests; in  cultivating  established  interests;  in  developing  new  attitudes, 
new  hobbies,  new  outlooks  on  life;  and,  in  general,  rehabilitating 
human  resources  from  both  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  and  the 
community.  To  look  at  the  prospects  even  from  the  utilitarian  or 
economic  viewpoint,  adult  education  bids  fair  to  return  more  than  it 
costs,  by  equipping  the  students  for  more  economical  production  and 
distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life.  We  might  generalize  by  saying : 
if  education  is  good  then  adult  education  is  good. 
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There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  launching  an  adult  education  program.  These  limita- 
tions might  be  taken  up  from  various  angles.  We  could  name  several 
which  might  come  under  the  heading  of  physical  limitations.  This 
would  include  such  things  as  the  difficulties  of  prospective  students  to 
get  to  the  school,  or  stated  in  another  way,  the  difficulties  of  having  a 
school  come  to  the  prospective  student;  the  limitations  of  equipment 
and  supplies  which  might  accrue  to  the  institution  upon  taking  up  this 
added  objective;  the  problem  of  finding  adequate  room  for  housing 
the  classes  and  other  problems  of  a  kindred  nature.  Some  of  these 
points  and  other  points  could  also  be  conveniently  listed  under  the 
heading  of  financial  pi'oblems.  From  a  professional  point  of  view 
there  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing  as  instructors  persons  who  are 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  subject  matter  to  be  taken  up  and  who  are 
sufficiently  capable  in  their  understanding  of  adult  behavior  that 
they  can  hold  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  students  when  there 
are  no  other  ways  of  attendance  in  the  classes.  Another  difficulty  and 
one  which  is  likely  to  transcend  most  of  the  others  in  importance  is 
rather  intangible  in  nature.  This  is  expressed  in  the  current  and 
rather  wide-spread  popular  feeling  against  school  attendance  beyond 
certain  age  limits.  It  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate 
this  as  a  factor  to  be  overcome  befoi*e  adult  education  develops  to  any 
point  which  we  could  call  satisfactory.  Let  us  assume  for  the  time 
being,  that  this  barrier  can  at  least  in  part  be  met  by  the  various 
higher  institutions.  This  very  process  then  would  be  among  the  first 
steps  which  the  institution  might  do  toward  the  problem  of  promoting 
education  on  the  adult  level. 

The  second  step  is  merely  the  positive  side  of  the  one  that  has 
just  been  mentioned.  Reference  was  made  to  the  rather  popular  view 
which  is  antagonistic  to  education  on  the  adult  level.  Stating  this  in 
a  positive  way  the  problem  becomes  one  of  carrying  on  an  adult 
education  program  through  indirect  means  which  will  convince  adults 
that  the  schools  actually  have  something  to  offer  them  through  courses 
which  might  be  organized.  Here  the  problem  is  essentially  one  of 
establishing  a  new  sense  of  objectives  and  values. 

There  is  no  need  in  this  discussion  to  go  very  far  into  the  matter 
of  educational  objectives,  and  for  present  purposes  we  can  be  satisfied 
with  any  of  the  common  lists.  Psychologically  they  can  be  expressed 
in  new  attitudes;  new  schools  of  thought,  new  points  of  view,  new 
ideas,  new  habits,  new  knowledge,  and  the  like,  or  we  could  as  well 
take  the  rather  general  and  ambiguous  terms  of  vocational  and  civic 
efficiency,  efficient  home  relations,  health,  Americanization,  or  any 
others  of  the  rather  extensive  lists.     But  whatever  the  objectives,  let 
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me  repeat,  it  is  a  necessary  step  to  convince  the  prospective  student 
that  he  can  actually  attain  something  of  value  by  attending  school. 

Let  us  see  who  attends  these  schools.  There  may  be  various  ways 
of  classifying  students  who  would  probably  attend.  We  could  list  many 
among  the  unemployed  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  except  to  attend 
school  and  who  feel  that  by  attending  they  would  enhance  their  pros- 
pects of  securing  work.  There  would  be  many  who  are  employed  but 
who  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  present  work  and  who  are  motivated 
by  the  hope  of  advancement  in  their  own  field  or  change  of  occupation 
to  something  which  strikes  them  as  more  favorable.  There  would  be 
the  working  girl  who  wishes  to  get  advanced  training  in  secretarial 
work  or  accounting  or  who  perhaps  wishes  to  find  refuge  from  the 
daily  routine,  in  the  avocation  of  art,  music,  dramatics,  and  other 
forms  of  expression.  From  a  vocational  or  economic  viewpoint  the 
list  might  be  continued  to  include  both  sexes  and  a  wide  divergence 
of  age  and  occupational  interests.  The  problem  may  be  examined 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  past  educational  experience  of  the 
prospective  students.  Here  we  would  find  variation  ranging  in  ex- 
treme from  those  who  had  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  or  those  who 
are  in  the  pi'ocess  of  learning  a  new  language  up  to  and  including 
persons  who  have  had  several  years  of  college  or  perhaps  even  grad- 
uates of  college. 

With  such  divergence  of  background  and  interests  among  the 
prospective  students,  the  potential  list  of  subjects  of  study  is  almost 
as  broad  as  that  normally  found  in  the  average  college  catalog.  Some 
of  the  things  can  be  easily  listed.  English  courses  may  include  compo- 
sition, journalism,  public  speaking,  dramatics,  short  story  writing, 
literary  appreciation,  literature,  or  they  may  furnish  the  basis  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  language  in  the  case  of  the  one  who  does  speak 
the  English  tongue,  or  they  may  be  correlated  with  the  problem  of 
Americanization  in  introducing  the  foreign  born  to  American  culture. 
In  the  field  of  commerce,  by  the  traditional  nature  of  the  field,  adult 
education  has  probably  taken  on  an  emphasis  primarily  vocational.  It 
may  easily  include  typing,  shoi'thand,  bookkeeping,  accounting,  busi- 
ness law,  and  other  kindred  subjects.  In  the  fine  arts  the  field  seems 
to  be  equally  fertile  and  the  possibility  of  demand  equally  great. 
Painting,  modeling,  group  singing,  organizing  of  bands  and  orchestras 
have  all  been  tried  out  on  the  adult  level  in  some  of  our  higher  insti- 
tutions and  have  proven  to  be  successful  from  the  standpoint  of  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  the  adults.  In  the  field  of  domestic  arts  or  home 
economy,  problems  relating  to  the  child  care  and  development,  practi- 
cal dress-making,  cooking,  dietetics  and  domestic  relations  hold  the 
possibility  of  fulfilling  what  appear  to  be  rather  dire  needs.     Sanita- 
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tion  can  be  easily  included  in  this  area.  In  the  field  of  science  most 
of  the  demands  probably  run  toward  the  practical  applications  to 
such  things  as  automobile  mechanics,  agriculture,  gardening,  home 
repair,  insect  control,  which  will  satisfy  the  various  needs  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  interests,  while  from  a  social  standpoint 
will  provide  results  which  will  be  an  economic  asset  to  the  community 
and  the  state. 

In  the  field  of  psychology  there  is  considerable  amount  of  popular 
interest  in  the  study  of  human  behavior.  Unscrupulous  individuals 
recognizing  this,  have  used  this  curiosity  or  interest  as  a  means  of 
exploiting  in  one  way  or  another  many  adults  who  feel  baffled  by  the 
trials  and  uncertainties  of  life.  There  is  a  need  for  critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  these  questionable  procedures  and  psuedo-psychologies, 
and  for  the  establishment  in  the  minds  of  the  average  person  more 
comprehensive  and  more  solid  viewTs  along  these  lines.  Here,  also, 
we  have  a  wide  variety  of  social  and  individual  problems  which  can 
be  conveniently  summed  up  under  the  heading  of  mental  hygiene. 
While  it  may  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  go  very  far  in  psycho-analysis  or 
some  of  the  more  technical  phases  of  psychology  in  classes  of  adults 
with  uncertain  backgrounds,  we  can  scarcely  afford  to  dismiss  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  the  many  and  varied  types  of  mal-adjustment  which 
submit  themselves  to  common-sense  treatment  by  one  who  understands 
how  these  conditions  arise  and  what  to  do  in  removing  the  emotional 
stresses  which  they  incur. 

Along  with  mental  health  comes  physical  health  and  much  can  be 
done  in  this  school  through  physical  education  and  recreation.  A 
vital  problem  here  is  found  in  reconstructing  the  concepts  in  the  minds 
of  adults  regarding  the  place  of  organized  play.  Custom  and,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  our  schools,  contribute  to  the  notion  that  organ- 
ized play  is  for  the  immature  or  for  the  expert.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  individual  who  is  most  expert  can  put  on  the  best  show,  by  the 
very  fact  that  he  is  an  expert,  he  is  likely  to  be  the  one  who  needs 
least  of  all  the  directed  physical  exertion  necessary  to  build  a  strong 
body.  Institutions  would  do  well  to  construct  a  climate  of  opinion 
against  taking  our  exercise  in  a  vicarious  way  and  toward  making  it 
respectable  for  adults  to  indulge  in  recreational  activity. 

The  fields  listed  above  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  an  educa- 
tional program  for  higher  institutions  for  some  years  to  come.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  under  the  present  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions that  there  is  as  much  if  not  more  need  for  adult  education  in  the 
fields  of  social  sciences.  It  appears  to  be  a  safe  generalization  that 
when  people  have  much  to  lose  they  tend  to  resist  changes  and  the 
social  order  remains  comparatively  stable;  but  when  they  have  little 
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to  lose  they  tend  to  favor  almost  any  changes  which  may  be  suggested 
to  them :  any  changes  which  hold  a  possibility  of  betterment.  With 
approximately  ten  million  people  out  of  work  or,  to  state  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  with  approximately  thirty  million  people  thirty  days  from 
starvation  the  danger  of  violence  in  bringing  about  changes  designed 
to  relieve  this  condition  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  There  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  our  social  oi'der  based  upon  democratic 
principles  has  been  about  as  unstable  within  the  past  two  or  three 
years  as  any  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  Whether 
the  greater  seeming  danger  to  democracy  lies  in  the  direction  of  a 
complete  communistic  over-throw  or  in  a  commercially  controlled  mili- 
tary dictatorship  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  The  real 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  violent  rupture  of  the  social  fabric 
which  would  locate  the  actual  blame  equally  on  the  two  opposing 
forces.  Predominately  it  is  the  problem  of  higher  institutions  to 
provide  open,  critical,  and  unbiased  examination  of  current  social 
trends  and  current  social  problems,  together  with  equally  critical 
examination  of  any  and  all  proposed  solutions.  Anyone  who  is  con- 
cerned about  retaining  those  limited  principles  of  democratic  life 
which  have  been  established  since  the  beginning  of  American  history 
should  be  vitally  concerned  with  the  problem  of  clarifying  in  the 
popular  mind  the  basic  problems  of  the  economic  and  social  distress 
and  by  unbiased  presentation  of  the  various  conflicting  suggestions 
for  improvement,  attempt  to  re-establish  a  degree  of  confidence,  faith, 
and  understanding  of  the  democratic  principles  at  stake.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  field  of  social  sciences,  or  more  particularly  the  prob- 
lems of  national  recovery,  relief,  causes  of  depression,  relation  of  cap- 
ital and  labor,  distribution  of  wealth,  housing,  and  topics  of  kindred 
nature,  hold  more  possibilities  for  stimulating  and  maintaining  inter- 
est on  the  adult  level  than  any  of  the  fields  mentioned  above.  More- 
over, it  would  appear  that  study  of  such  crucial  problems  are  not  only 
advisable  but  actually  verge  on  necessity.  Lack  of  time  makes  it 
appear  wise  to  stop  here  in  the  discussion  of  the  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  content,  and  consider  the  possibilities  from  a  different 
angle.  Through  what  means  can  the  above  be  translated  into  action? 
A  few  years  ago  on  the  Ohio  State  University  campus  a  number 
of  the  faculty,  representing  most  of  the  departments  in  the  univer- 
sity, volunteered  their  services  in  conducting  classes.  Those  who 
attended  the  classes  did  so  without  cost  and  without  credit,  selecting 
the  classes  in  which  they  were  interested  and  attending  them  volun- 
tarily. Out  of  this  venture  and  others  of  related  nature  grew  up  a 
Federal  program  of  education  in  which  unemployed  teachers  were 
paid  a  nominal  salary  for  conducting  the  classes.     While  the  Federal 
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program  of  emergency  education  includes  work  of  different  levels, 
many  of  the  colleges  and  univei-sities  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
help  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  way  of  subsidizing 
teachers  to  carry  on  classes  in  their  respective  schools.  If  I  am 
correctly  informed  such  assistance  from  the  government  is  still  avail- 
able, and  there  are  manifold  possibilities  which  may  be  utilized  from 
this  source  of  assistance.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  to  displace  the 
efforts  of  institutions  or  to  remove  responsibility  for  carrying  on  such 
a  program  of  their  own,  I  should  prefer  to  consider  it  as  a  supple- 
mentary measure. 

Another  means  of  carrying  on  a  program  lies  in  the  provision  of 
short  courses  or  conferences  designed,  for  the  most  part,  to  attack 
definite  problems.  A  similar  device  lies  in  the  use  of  exhibits  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  which  may  or  may  not  be  held  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ferenes.  Lecture  courses  and  chatauquas  are  common  projects  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  and  also  hold  many  possibilities  for  adult 
education.  The  conducting  of  community  forums  under  direction  of 
faculty  members  appears  to  be  enjoying  a  considerable  growth.  While 
many  schools  employ  the  use  of  the  radio  to  carry  the  voice  of  the 
instructor  into  the  living  rooms  of  the  community  it  is  reasonably  safe 
to  assume  that  the  use  of  the  radio  in  distributing  information,  knowl- 
edge, and  attitudes  from  the  college  campus  is  only  in  its  first  stages 
of  development. 

Available  from  the  Bureau  of  Education,  or  from  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  is  a  35-page  bibliography,  covering  the 
problems  and  projects  of  radio  education.  Even  a  cursury  examina- 
tion reveals  that  possibilities  in  this  means  of  education  are  far  from 
being  narrowly  confined.  While  few  colleges  and  universities  have 
the  resources  for  radio  broadcasting,  those  which  do,  have  command  of 
a  means  of  adult  education  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  forecast. 

There  are  some  specific  cases  of  institutional  participation  of 
adult  education  which  I  should  like  to  mention.  Within  the  past  two 
years  a  new  branch  of  adult  education  came  into  existence  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  as  one  phase  of  Federal  Relief 
Administration.  I  have  reference  to  what  is  designated  as  "Workers 
Education"  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hilda  Smith.  In  a 
bulletin  put  out  by  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  we  are 
informed  that  "Worker's  Education  is  not  vocational."  To  some  of  us 
this  presents  a  new  way  of  observing  the  work.  Yet  the  wording  of 
the  statement  and  the  context  in  which  it  is  found  apparently  consti- 
tutes a  studied  effort  to  emphasize  just  that  point. 

Reading  further  we  find  "In  the  broad  interpretation  of  the  term, 
Worker's  Education  offers  to  men  and  women  workers  in  industry, 
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business,  commerce,  domestic  seiwice,  and  other  occupations,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  train  themselves  in  clear  thinking  through  the  study  of  these 
questions  closely  related  to  their  daily  lives  as  workers  and  citizens. 
Its  primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  an  active  and  continued  interest  in 
the  economic  problems  of  our  times  and  to  develop  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  their  solution." 

But  if  worker's  education  is  not  vocational,  neither  is  it  cultural 
— at  least  not  in  any  popular  sense  of  the  term.  The  superficial  gloss 
or  veneer,  which  so  often  is  assumed  to  be  the  mark  of  the  "cultured" 
person,  is  not  desired  and  probably  would  not  be  tolerated  in  most  of 
these  workers'  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  program,  which  is  set 
up  by  this  agency,  appears  to  have  reached  educational  levels  achieved 
by  practically  no  other  educational  agency  by  synthesizing  the  tradi- 
tional dualism  of  these  two  terms.  It  does  this  by  providing  a  single 
type  of  education  which  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  most  practical  in 
coping  with  the  problems  of  everyday  life  and  most  cultural  in  the 
sense  of  cultivating  individual  and  collective  intelligence.  If  colleges 
and  universities  did  nothing  else  in  the  program  of  adult  education, 
well  could  they  afford  to  take  a  lesson  on  the  integration  of  their  own 
objectives  from  the  new-born  infant  in  educational  organization. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  work  worthy  of   mention  here. 

Feeling  the  need  for  teachers  who  had  a  sufficient  and  satisfac- 
tory background  of  information  and  content  material,  and  who  also 
had  that  teaching  capacity  to  hold  adults  in  class  without  external 
pressure  of  any  sort,  a  series  of  teacher  training  classes  were  estab- 
lished in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  usually  in  connection 
with  some  sympathetic  college  or  university.  These  courses  were 
organized  on  a  twofold  basis  and  emphasized  first,  the  point  of  view 
and  procedures  necessary  for  teaching  of  worker's  classes,  and  second, 
a  critical  study  of  social  and  economic  problems  and  the  various  types 
of  government.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  some  of  the  procedures  that  were  common  in  these 
classes.  Had  they  been  in  the  average  college  classroom,  they  prob- 
ably would  have  resulted  in  overt  difficulties  relative  to  academic 
freedom,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  not  only  allowed  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  actually  subsidized  by  the  government  was  almost 
beyond  comprehension  of  one  accustomed  to  things  in  terms  of  the 
more  conventional  controls  of  conduct.  There  were  18  of  these 
teacher  training  courses  organized  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States,  including  such  institutions  as  Ohio  State,  Wisconsin,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Harvard,  New  York  University,  Cornell  University, 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  others.  When  the  Federal  Government  recognizes  a 
need  for  this  type  of  training  it  should  not  lie  outside  the  consideration 
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of  the  average  college  and  university.  Variations  of  that  type  of 
training  just  reported,  arc  schools  which  were  conducted  on  the 
campus  of  the  Oberlin  University,  also  under  the  auspices  and  subsidy 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  this  school  about  35  or  40  girl  office 
workers  were  selected  from  various  cities  and  towns  within  a  radius 
of  300  miles.  Here  they  were  given  instruction  in  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  economic  problems,  social  trends,  labor  organizations,  and 
it  was  stated  provision  in  the  objectives  that  these  persons  elected 
(and  paid  to  attend)  should  provide  a  nucleus  for  discussion  of  simi- 
lar problems  after  returning  to  their  respective  homes.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  hei-e  to  say  whether  that  procedure'is  wise  or  unwise;  good  or 
bad;  I  am  merely  reporting  it  as  an  interesting  phase. 

Among  higher  institutional  participation  in  adult  education, 
Bryn  Mawr,  since  the  early  twenties,  has  had  a  short  Summer  School 
term  for  women  workers.  Most  of  these  women  are  selected  from  the 
various  trades  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  East  and  represent  such 
occupations  as  dressmaking,  coal  mining,  clerking  in  stores,  and  the 
like.  While  the  school,  itself,  is  located  in  what  may  be  classed  as  a 
rather  conservative  section  of  the  country,  the  procedures  which  are 
carried  on  in  this  Summer  School  would  be  considered  by  many  as 
being  somewhat  radical  in  nature.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  was 
among  the  first  ventures  of  its  kind  among  higher  institutions  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  according  to  reports  of  less  than  three  weeks 
ago,  the  school  will  be  moved  to  new  quarters  not  connected  with  the 
Bryn  Mawr  campus. 

My  allotment  of  time  is  passing  and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize. 
First  the  college  must  meet  and  dispose  of  established  barriers  to  its 
program  of  adult  education.  It  then  needs  to  build  up  in  a  positive 
way  a  feeling  that  adult  education  is  possible,  feasible  and  desirable. 
It  must  meet  certain  physical,  educational,  and  financial  standards 
and  then,  to  the  extent  that  these  can  be  adequately  met,  the  field  is 
wide  open,  with  needs  and  possibilities  of  such  vital  nature  as  to 
challenge  the  best  thought  and  the  best  efforts  that  can  be  found. 
People  have  desired  since  the  dawn  of  history  this  thing  called  leisure. 
Now  an  enforced  leisure,  expressed  in  the  shorter  working  day  or 
shorter  working  week  or  prolonged  periods  of  unemployment,  is  driv- 
ing toward  a  new  sense  of  values :  that  of  living  for  the  sake  of  living 
interestingly,  and  of  education  for  the  possibilities  of  more  education. 
Lacking  the  discipline  provided  by  the  earlier  need  for  sustained 
effort  in  meeting  the  necessities  of  life,  if  social  disintegration  and 
individual  degeneracy  are  to  be  avoided,  there  can  be  only  one  answer; 
the  utilization  of  this  enforced  leisure  in  providing  the  intellectual 
stimulation  necessary  for  a  complete  and  interesting  life.     In  spite  of 
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its  present  limitations,  the  institution  of  higher  learning  is  the  logi- 
cal agency  and  the  one  which  can  be  most  easily  adapted  to  meet  the 
emergency,  and  to  give  direction  to  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

It  is  growing  late  and  I  judge  that  the  most  important  part  of  our 
meeting  is  yet  to  come.  The  summary  and  some  organization  set  up 
for  New  Mexico.  Unless  some  of  your  have  some  pertinent  questions 
to  ask  Dr.  Fuller  I  will  now  ask  Professor  Reid  to  take  the  floor. 

Summary  of  the  Conference  and  a  Desirable  Set-up 
for  Adult  Education  in  New  Mexico 

J.  T.  Reid,  Director  of  Extension,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

The  reports  and  discussion  of  this  conference  on  adult  education 
may  be  summarized  briefly  by  the  following  statements: 

First,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  a  wide-spread  and  deepening 
interest  in  adult  education  in  New  Mexico,  both  on  the  part  of  profes- 
sional workers  in  education,  on  the  part  of  oi'ganizations  and  institu- 
tions of  lay  character,  and  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
citizenry. 

Second,  there  is  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  that  adult 
education  of  a  suitable  character  is  needed  badly  in  New  Mexico — 
in  many  respects  worse  than  it  is  needed  in  any  other  state  in  the 
Union. 

Third,  that  heroic  and  worthy  efforts  are  being  made  by  many 
agencies,  both  governmental  and  private,  to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

Fourth,  that  there  is  a  well-recognized  necessity  for  a  detailed, 
adequate,  co-ordinated  plan  for  adult  education,  administered  in 
some  way  by  the  state. 

Fifth,  that  the  public  schools,  because  of  their  strategic  position 
and  responsibility,  are  the  logical  channels  through  which  adult  educa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  every  citizen  of  the  state. 

This  summary  of  opinion  and  attitudes  makes  a  fertile  ground 
into  which  suggestions  for  a  sound  approach  and  beginning  of  a  pro- 
gram of  adult  education  might  well  be  planted.  Some  explanation  of 
my  interest  in  this  subject  and  why  this  topic  was  assigned  to  me 
should  perhaps  be  made.  A  committee  of  schoolmen  and  others  met 
sometime  last  March  in  Albuquerque  and  mapped  out  a  tentative  pro- 
gram for  this  conference.  Because  I  was  at  that  time  attending 
Columbia  University  in  an  effort  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  adult  education  movement  and  because  I  was  working  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  "A  State  Program  of  Adult  Education  for  New  Mexico,"  as  a 
project  for  the  doctor's  degree,  I  was  asked  at  that  time  if  I  would 
discuss  the  matter  here.  Therefore,  my  remarks  shall  be  only  in  the 
nature  of  suggestions  for  consideration  of  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  the  problem. 

I  wish  to  divide  my  recommendations  into  two  categories:  First, 
those  that  present  a  long-time  view;  and  second,  those  steps  which 
may  well  be  undertaken  immediately. 

A  Long-Time  Program 

It  would  be  visionary  to  think  that  anything  resembling  a  genuine 
program  of  adult  education  can  be  realized  in  New  Mexico  without  a 
long  period  of  serious  effort  and  painstaking  labor.  Nor  can  it  come 
through  the  work  of  one  person  or  group  of  persons.  And  further- 
more, we  need  not  propagandize  for  it;  if  it  is  worthy  it  will  come 
slowly;  if  it  is  a  fad,  its  quick  demise  will  be  timely. 

A  long-time  view  of  the  matter  should  rest  on  some  fundamental 
justifications.  I  mention  four.  (1)  The  desire  of  the  people  for  adult 
education.  There  is  no  better  justification  than  popular  demand. 
(2)  The  spread  of  the  benefits  of  democracy  in  the  form  of  continuous 
enlightenment.  (3)  Adult  education  should  be  a  a  bulwark  to  intel- 
ligent popular  government.  And  (4)  as  a  means  to  individual  happi- 
ness and  to  social  progress.  If  adult  education  can  be  shown  to  sup- 
port these  corner  pillars  of  civilization — and  I  think  it  can  easily — 
it  can  be  defended  against  the  storms  of  powerful  selfish  interests  that 
would  oppose  it. 

In  the  second  place,  a  long-time  view  will  compel  us  to  root  the 
program,  particulary  as  to  organization  and  administration,  in  the 
properly  constituted  authority,  which  is  the  state.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
relatively  impotent.  New  Mexico  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  estab- 
lish in  and  through  the  State  Department  of  Education  an  adult  edu- 
cation service  with  a  competent,  well-trained  individual  in  charge. 
This  department  should  be  a  clearing  house  for  information,  research 
and  tangible  help  for  those  working  in  adult  education;  a  co-ordinating 
center  for  all  agencies  working  in  the  field. 

Third,  consistent  with  reason  and  justice,  a  plan  of  financial  sup- 
port should  be  worked  out  in  the  years  ahead  whereby  the  interests  of 
none  will  be  jeapordized  but  the  welfare  of  all  will  be  served.  This 
may  well  have  to  be  by  Federal,  state,  local,  and  private  contributions. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  some  students  of  school  finance  that  from  two 
to  five  per  cent  of  the  regular  school  budget  will  finance  a  good  pro- 
gram of  adult  education.  There  are  reasons  to  support  the  belief  that 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  spent  on  adult  education  in  New  Mexico 
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would  save  the  state  many  times  that  amount  through  increased 
efficiency  in  public  affairs. 

Fourth,  the  higher  institutions  of  the  state  should  lend  their 
resources  for  research  in  adult  educational  methods,  techniques  and 
materials.  The  field  is  so  new  that  much  patient  study  will  be  neces- 
sary if  we  would  avoid  serious  mistakes.  Trained  leadership  is  quite 
essential. 

Fifth,  popular  or  lay  experimentation  in  adult  education  should 
be  encouraged  and  notable  success  recognized  and  rewarded.  Adult 
education  cannot  be  handed  down  to  adults;  it  must  be  reached  for 
by  those  who  want  it.  Individuals,  groups,  and  communities  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  decide  what  they  want  in  the  way  of  adult 
education  and  to  put  that  decision  into  practice  in  their  own  way,  with 
the  support  and  assistance  of  outside  leadership. 

Sixth,  the  training  of  adult  education  workers  should  be  provided 
through  appropriate  courses  in  the  higher  institutions,  through  state 
and  district  conferences  on  adult  education  problems,  and  through 
actual  experience  in  working  with  adults.  Our  population  is  so  sparse 
and  so  varied  in  cultural  background  that  there  will  be  little  need  for 
full-time  adult  education  workers;  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  shall 
need  or  can  afford  county  adult  education  supervisors.  The  answer  is 
that  we  shall  have  to  train  our  regular  public  school  teachers,  our 
other  public  workers  and  our  public  spirited  lay-people  to  lead  out  in 
the  work  in  the  various  communities  of  the  state. 

Seventh,  a  permanent  voluntary  organization,  composed  of  all 
agencies  and  individuals  interested  in  adult  education  in  any  form, 
should  be  set  up,  under  some  such  name  as  the  New  Mexico  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Education.  The  purpose  should  be  to  foster  free  and 
open  consideration  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  adult 
education  in  the  state.  Subsidiary  to  this  organization,  and  affiliated 
with  it,  there  should  be  county,  city,  and  community  adult  education 
councils,  set  up  by  the  people  to  serve  their  own  needs. 

And  finally,  community  discussion  forums  should  be  established 
wherever  the  people  want  them  and  where  adequate  facilities  exist 
for  their  assured  success.  These  may  be  a  definite  part  of  the  com- 
munity adult  education  councils,  a  phase  of  that  organization.  Since 
nothing  in  the  whole  program  so  brings  the  people  together  en  masse 
and  since  the  forum  can  be  made  the  "voice  of  the  people,"  it  has  possi- 
bilities for  good  possessed  by  no  other  single  item  in  the  program. 

This  Eight  Point  Program  might  form  the  framework  for  our 
efforts  in  adult  education  in  New  Mexico.  Details  for  each  item  cannot 
be  listed  here.  Facts  concerning  some  of  them  are  available;  others 
must  wait  on  research  and  experimentation. 
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Some  Immediate  Steps 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  steps  which  we  may  take,  the  situation 
suggests  thi'ee  or  four.  None  of  these  interferes  in  the  least  with  any 
work  now  being  done  in  adult  education  in  the  state.  On  the  contrary 
they  will,  I  believe,  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of  existing  projects  and 
prepare  the  way  for  others  which  are  not  now  feasible. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  comprehensive  survey  of  adult  education 
within  the  state.  It  should  embrace  as  full  a  knowledge  as  we  can 
get  regarding  (1)  the  need  for  adult  education,  (2)  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  phases  upon  which  to  concentrate  our  efforts,  and  (3) 
what  is  being  done  already  in  the  different  fields  by  different  agencies. 
The  survey  should  make  use  of  the  results  of  other  recent  surveys, 
such  as  that  by  Professor  A.  L.  Campa  and  others  in  arts  and  crafts, 
and  some  under  way  by  the  F.E.R.A.  The  commission  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  should  consist 
of  willing  people  from  a  representative  number  of  the  agencies  work- 
ing in  adult  education.  The  survey  should  get  under  way  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  is,  not  later  than  September. 

A  second  step,  which  we  should  take,  is  to  arrange  for  a  series  of 
district  conferences  on  adult  education  over  the  state,  with  the  par- 
ticular purpose  in  mind  of  giving  assistance  to  adult  education  workers 
on  the  job.  These  will  also  serve  the  double  purpose  of  stimulating 
interest  in  adult  education  generally.  Details  for  these  conferences 
can  be  worked  out  in  keeping  with  the  specific  needs  in  each  district. 

A  third  beginning  may  be  made  this  fall  with  community  forums. 
Let  certain  communities  over  the  state  be  designated  as  experiemntal 
centers  for  foi*ums — communities  representing  different  sections  of 
the  state  and  different  sized  towns.  Leaders  for  these  forums  should 
be  well  chosen,  as  far  as  possible  from  those  who  are  well-informed  on 
social  and  economic  problems  and  who  have  considerable  naturaj 
ability  for  and  interest  in  the  work.  The  higher  institutions  may  well 
furnish  some  of  them. 

A  fourth  step,  which  we  might  well  begin  to  take,  is  that  of  the 
preparation  of  suitable  materials  for  adult  education.  This  cannot  be 
done  on  a  wide  front  but  certain  fields  can  be  selected  for  their  time- 
liness and  popular  appeal,  such  as:  local  government,  sources  and 
expenditure  of  public  money,  general  reading  materials  for  illiterates 
and  near-illiterates,  folk  plays  of  New  Mexico,  etc. 

It  is  well  to  continue  the  work  in  the  crafts,  which  has  been  begun 
in  various  sections  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  classes  for 
adults  as  taught  by  relief  teachers.     Both  have  done  a  world  of  good. 
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Business 
Professor  Reid  : 

In  order  to  get  something  definite  before  the  conference,  I  make 
a  motion  that  this  conference  request  the  State  Depai'tment  of  Educa- 
tion to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  with  and  look  into  the  matter  of 
the  state  survey  of  adult  education,  into  the  matter  of  working  out 
plans  for  district  adult  education  conferences  this  next  year  and  the 
establishment  .of  experimental  forums  throughout  the  state,  and  that 
the  matter  be  left  up  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
committee  which  the  superintendent  will  appoint  to  work  with  the 
department. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Ramirez. 

Motion  passed  as  read. 

Chairman  Rodgers: 

I  want  to  appoint  you,  Dr.  Reid,  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Adjournment. 
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